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The C&O Railroad started using GM Detroit Diesel 
power in maintenance-of-way equipment in 1947. First 
engine was in a ditcher. Today the railroad has 28 of 
these fast-stepping 2-cycle Diesels powering a crane, 
ditchers, tampers, ballast distributors, dozers, carry-all 


scrapers and air compressors. 





The versatile GM Series 71 Diesel offers the same 
unique features of standardization and parts inter- 
changeability as the ‘567’ locomotive engine. One 
cylinder assembly fits all units from 2 to 24 cylinders— 


Shown here are two Matisa Tie Tampers, each pro- 
pelled by a GM ‘4-71’’ Diesel which also drives 
equipment-mounted Ingersoll-Rand compressor to 
operate tampers. Following ballast distributors to 
compress ballast under ties for a solid road bed, these 

two units working together cover up to 3500 feet of 
IN . ts ) URS road bed in six hours. 

a single inventory of basic parts protects all engines 
from 30 to 893 h.p. GM Diesel power is the choice of 
with two GM Diesel-powered leading railroads in both on- and off-track equipment 


because it does more work at less cost! Get full details 


Tie Tampers from your GM Detroit Diesel distributor, or write us. 


Engine Division of General Motors 
Detroit 28, Michigan 


Otntaar moTORS 





DETROIT 
DIESEL Factory Engineered Parts — 


POWER Factory Trained Servicemen Everywhere 


—— 
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GM "4-71" Diesels provide power for propulsion and operation of Ingersoll-Rand compressors on Matisa Tie Tampers used by C&O Railroad. 
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How to keep an entire railroad 
under your thumb 


ITERALLY, THIS IS POSSIBLE. It 
L takes only a thumb—with an oc 
casional assist from a cooperative 
forefinger—to flip the switches and 
push the buttons of a Centralized 
Traffic Control panel. 

Equip a complete railroad with 
C.T.C. and movement of trains any 
where on the road can be directed 
with a few simple flicks of the finger. 

Can the railroads afford C.T.C.? 
Frankly, a modern railroad can’t 
afford to be without it. In the first 
place, it will pay for itself in three or 
four years by reducing operating ex 
penses. It will virtually double the 
capacity of existing trackage—or per 
mit salvaging hundreds of miles of 


rails where it eliminates the need for 
multiple track. Property taxes are 
lowered. Maintenance is reduced. 

Over-all service is speeded up con- 
siderably. Schedules are more reli- 
able. And C.T.C. tells the dispatcher 
at the control panel where every 
train in his system is located at all 
times. C.T.C.-equipped railroads 
have already reported return on the 
investment averaging 15 to 30 per 
cent a year. 


NEW YORK 


PITTSBURGH .. 


In the field of push-button science 
for railroads, Union Switch & Sig- 
nal’s record of achievement has been 
outstanding. In addition to C.T.C., 
the development of the VELAC® 
Fully-Automatic Classification Yard 
System has given the railroads an 
efficient tool for speeding freight 
movement and reducing operating 
costs. Our engineers are ready to 
help with your problems at any time. 


Call or write our nearest office. 
®Registered Trademark 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 


DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


SWISSVALE, PENNSYLVANIA 
CHICAGO .. .. SAN FRANCISCO 
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Passenger business is booming ...................:cccscccsssees seccessesesseeeseens p. 8 


Summer travel has been heavy thus far, say western railroad 
men, and prospects for the rest of the season are excellent. Bar- 
ring the unexpected, 1957 passenger revenues during the vaca- 
tion travel months should surpass the figures for the comparable 
1956 period. 


RRs achieve wage ‘stabilization’ ....................ccccccceccee cecesseeeenseeeesees p. 9 


More than two years of relative labor peace—on wage issues, at 
least—await the nation’s railroads as a result of wage agree- 
ments reached with the brotherhoods over the past eight months. 
This will permit management to plan ahead for improvements 
with definite knowledge of future wage patterns. 


Earthmoving machines strike hard at rising costs.....................068. p.20 


The average cost of moving a yard of earth is no higher than it 
was 30 years ago—thanks to phenomenal advances in the pro- 
ductiveness of earthmoving machinery. Railroads can, therefore, 
justify expenditures for line-improvement projects that other- 
wise would be out of reach financially. 


PRR puts more starch in box car underframes................60cccceeeeeee p.34 


Something new in freight-car design—diagonal crossbearers in 
the underframes of 50-ft double-door box cars—has gone into 
1,600 new cars recently completed at the road’s Rea shops. Theory 
is that car bodies will be kept square and that the possibility of 
floor buckling will be eliminated. 


How to handle 50,000 Boy Scouts: ‘Be prepared’................c0:ceee p.38 


Latest demonstration of the railroads’ ability to move large 
masses of people in a hurry is taking place this week in Valley 
Forge, Pa., where 50,000 Boy Scouts are gathered for their 
Fourth National Jamboree. About two-thirds of the scouts came 
by rail, and when they start home trains again will do most of 
the job. 


Haw 0m: qeerente reve ATG "...........<200s.<ccesososress tesencsosennnasseses p.58 


As railroads move to pull out of the retail and local transporta- 
tion business, their economic superiority for the really heavy- 
volume, mass-movement business will become more and more 
evident. But it will take a lot of imagination and hard work to 
turn what is potential into actual accomplishment. 








50.000.000 CAR MILES 
WITHOUT A SINGLE HOTBOX 
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1,527 FRUIT GROWERS EXPRESS AND ASSOCIATED 
COMPANIES CARS SET RECORD ON HYATT HY-ROLLS 


As of June 1, 1957, 1,527 FGE-WFE-BRE cars 

















4 Key Reasons Why Hy-Rolls 
Are So Dependable, Economical 
The Hy-Roll design is the culmination of 
HYATT’S experience in building more time- 
tested straight cylindrical roller bearings than 

any other maker. It has four key features: 
Straight cylindrical rollers provide greater 
load carrying capacity and longer life. 

Fewer parts simplify maintenance. 
Generous race flanges absorb lateral thrusts. 
Positive seals retain 3-year grease supply, 
prevent damage from foreign matter. 
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equipped with HYATT Hy-Roll Bearings have 
established an enviable performance record: over 
eighty million car miles without a single hotbox. 102 
of these reefers have been in continuous service since 
May, 1953; the remainder joined the combined 


FGE-WFE-BRE fleet during 1953-1957. 


1,000 New Cars Hyatt-Equipped 
When FGE-WFE-BRE officials recently decided to 
equip their latest 1,000 cars with roller bearings, they 
again selected HYATT Hy-Rolls. Their decision was 
based on the millions of hotbox-free miles already 
accumulated on their Hy-Roll-equipped cars, and 
the ever-growing demand for on time delivery of 
high-value lading. 


HYATT Hy-Roll Bearings for freight cars are proved 
by performance. Why not let us prove their value for 
you on your equipment? Call or write Hyatt Bearings 
Division, General Motors Corp., Harrison, N. J. 


contribution to railroad progress 


-ROLL BEARINGS 


FOR NON-STOP FREICHT 
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Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, five months 


‘ee $4,365,911,101 

We wiuWos bse tedu as 4,336,348,021 
Operating expenses, five months 

J. ESS ee $3,424,599,021 

os Os aCe ee 3,351,512,386 
Taxes, five months 

Le, lg Oe CE ee $454,863,574 

ss gh oR CLS ee 462,136,901 
Net railway operating income, five months 

1 een e $376,272,969 

io ee eae 416,335,294 
Net income estimated, five months 

TE Sagehers ceeeee $287,000,000 

eee, eee 324,000,000 
Average price 20 railroad stocks 

ae 93.29 

July 10, 1956 ........ 102.93 


Carloadings revenue freight 
Twenty-six weeks, 1957 17,841,510 
Twenty-six weeks, 1956 18,929,046 
Average daily freight car surplus 


Wk. ended July 6, 1957 29,035 

Wk. ended July 7, 1956 23,583 
Average daily freight car shortage 

Wk. ended July 6, 1957 1,270 

Wk. ended July 7, 1956 4,435 
Freight cars on order 

a, | 97,006 

June 1, 1956 ......5. 133,072 
Freight cars delivered 

Five months, 1957 .... 43,034 

Five months, 1956 .... 27,639 
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Short and Significant 





More ‘Slumbercoaches’ .. . 


Watch for announcement of an order from a major eastern rail- 
road for this new kind of equipment. So far, the Burlington 1s 
the only railroad owning these new-type coach sleepers. 


Plans to build a rail-river terminal . . 


. . . . . . . i ) >= — 
on the Ohio river in West Virginia are being made by the Pitts 
burgh & West Virginia. The road has purchased land for the 
facility, but no definite construction plans have been announced. 


Truckers eye rate boosts.. . 


Eastern and midwestern truckers’ groups are reported propos- 
ing 15% rate increases; others may follow—depending on the 
results of rail rate hike requests before the ICC. 


Local real estate taxes... 


totaling $45,131,102 were paid last year by the 15 railroads op- 
erating in New York state. Additionally, of course, the railroads 
paid many millions of dollars in state taxes. Heaviest local tax 
payment of the railroads went to New York City, where the bill 
was $21,754,977. 


13,600-Ib truck weight boost... 


failed to get through the last session of the Texas legislature. 
Measure would have hiked vehicle weight limits from 58,400 to 
72,000 pounds. 


Southern Pacific postpones... 


projects totaling approximately $15,000,000, including yard and 
plant improvements, CTC, San Francisco office building. Rea- 
son for cuts, according to President D. J. Russell: Sufficient 
earnings not available. Even with reductions noted, SP is ex- 
pected to spend $120,000,000 to $125,000,000 on capital improve- 
ments in 1957. 


Santa Fe will transfer... 


a large part of the accounting work now done at Los Angeles 
to its Topeka, Kan., accounting offices. The move, a gradual one, 
is scheduled to be made between now and the end of 1957. About 
190 positions are involved; no reductions in work force are con- 
templated. 
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Passenger Business Is Booming 


Summer travel has been heavy thus far, say western railroad men, and pros- 


pects for the rest of the season are excellent. 


At the midpoint of the summer 
travel season, western railroad officers 
are in almost unanimous agreement- 
passenger traffic thus far has been 
heavy; prospects for the rest of the 
season are excellent. The consensus: 
Barring the unexpected, 1957 rail pas- 
senger revenues during vacation travel 
months should surpass figures for the 
comparable 1956 period. 

Passenger traffic managers list a 
number of reasons for their optimism: 
Many conventions are going west this 
year; Boy Scout and other camp travel 
is on the increase; tours are shaping 
up well (particularly the more ex- 
pensive ones); and even individual 
travel seems to be increasing, perhaps 


reflecting present record levels in 
personal income. 

Whatever the reasons, however, this 
is how the passenger traffic situation 
looks at the season’s halfway point: 

Santa Fe—Fact: Top trains started 
selling out early in June; by the end 
of the month hi-level “El Capitan” 
had listings up to July 25; road could 
use a second “Chief” every Thursday 
through July and August if the equip- 
ment were available; early-’57 busi- 
ness was down slightly, but final June 
statistics figured to get things evened 
up. 

Forecast: Summer business in 1957 
has topped °56 figures thus far, should 
continue along the same lines; road 





NYC Gets Its 6,500th Alco Locomotive 


still shooting for a 15% revenue boost 
over last year. 

Burlington—Fact: “Denver Zephyr,” 
ordinarily a 12- or 13-car train is run- 
ning to 18 cars; “California Zephyr” 
has been operating with an extra 
sleeper five days a week, an extra 
coach two days a week; National Park 
business has held up well, despite a 
cool, wet spring which also retarded 
weekend travel; a new two-day tour 
through the Mark Twain country has 
produced “terrific” results. 

Forecast: CB&Q, off results to date, 
has “good reason” to look forward to 
healthy patronage throughout the 
summer; overall, road is looking for 
5% increase in revenues over last 
summer: 

Union Pacific—Fact: June 1957 
showed gains over June a year ago; 
“Challenger” enjoying heavy patron- 
age, could fill another two coaches a 
day easily; most recent shot-in-the-arm 
for UP’s passenger prospects and for 
those in the West generally was the 
UP-Wabash order for new dome 
coaches for the jointly operated “City 
of St. Louis” (Railway Age, July 8, 
pb. 54). 

Forecast: Inquiries heavy in the 
Chicago area; UP optimistic after 
good start for summer business. 

Rock Island—Fact: “Golden State” 
running a full train every day; load- 
ings up on almost every train; north- 
south trains doing well, as are “locals” 
on Des Moines, Peoria routes. 

Forecast: Summer travel, 1957, 
should top last year; prospects termed 
“quite rosy.” 

Milwaukee—Fact: Tourist business 
doing “very well,” tours shaping up 
after a slow start brought on by the 
dubious quality of spring weather in 
the midwest; traffic is starting to bear 
out predictions that summer season 
would be a good one. 

Forecast: Overall forecast for the 
year had indicated a slight drop, 
largely due to cuts in mileage; but 
passenger traffic department, optimis- 


dent, from W. A. Callison, Alco vice- 
president. The locomotive itself, in 
the background, is an 1,800-hp all- 
purpose diesel unit. 


Model of the 6,500th locomotive de- 
livered by Alco Products to the New 
York Central since 1900 is accepted 
by A. E. Perlman (left), NYC presi- 


tic over summer patronage, forecast 
a season “at least as good” as last 
summer. | 
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Wabash—Fact: Gross passenger 
revenues up over 1956 figures. 

Forecast: Summer travel prospects 
classify as “excellent.” 

Great Northern—Fact: Traffic run- 
ning ahead of 1956; both transconti- 
nentals (“Empire Builder” and “West- 
ern Star”), showing gains, with extra 
cars and second sections in service for 
the “Western Star”; Glacier Park busi- 
ness also topping last year’s totals. 

Forecast: GN had one of its best 
passenger years (disregarding military 
travel) in 1956; but the road expects 
to do even better this year; vacation 
travel patronage classifies as “very 
good.” 

Chicago & North Western—Fact: 
Wisconsin and Black Hills tours have 


developed well; camp movements are 
reported heavy. 

Forecast: Business now holding 
even with last year; slight decrease 
overall for the year is the prediction. 

Northern Pacific—Fact: Vacation 
travel is running “somewhat better” 
than last year, with both the “North 
Coast Limited” and the ‘“Main- 
streeter” running ahead of 1956 on 
volume of traffic; little change re- 
ported in business from organized 
tours, but convention traffic booms. 

Forecast: Summer business good, 
overall non-military travel volume for 
the year should surpass 1956 totals, 
although a sharp fall-off in military 
movements may drop the passenger 
gross slightly under °56 figures. 


Southern Pacific—Fact and Fore- 
cast: From the eastern end of the sys- 
tem, business has rated as good, looks 
good for the rest of the summer. 

Railway Age’s spot survey, inci- 
dentally, represents the combined op- 
timism and opinion of 10 western pas- 
senger men: R. T. Anderson, general 
passenger traffic manager, Santa Fe; 
J. J. Alms, GPTM, Burlington; E. A. 
Klippel, GPTM, Union Pacific; R. E. 
King, GPTM, Rock Island; Harry 
Sengstacken, passenger traffic man- 
ager, Milwaukee; J. A. Barrett, PTM, 
Wabash; P. G. Holmes, PTM, Great 
Northern; J. R. Brennan, PTM, Chi- 
cago & North Western; G. W. Rodine, 
PTM, Northern Pacific; and W. F. 
Coyne, Southern Pacific. 


RRs Achieve Wage ‘Stabilization 


Three-year pattern settlement, providing stated future-year 


increases, will aid rail management in ‘planning ahead.’ 


More than two years of relative 
labor peace—on wage issues, at least 
—await the nation’s major railroads as 
a result of wage agreements reached 
with the brotherhoods over the past 
eight months. 

Although the ultimate cost of the 
three-year package increase _ will 
reach $670 million a year, the agree- 
ments, which have been hailed for 
their stabilizing effect on rail labor 
costs, enable railroad management to 
plan ahead for improvements with 
definite knowledge of future wage 
patterns. 

The 1956-57 settlements also mark 
the first time a long-term pattern has 
been adopted which includes stated 
provisions for second- and third-year 
wage boosts. 

The current agreements, covering 
an estimated 99%-plus of rail union 
employees, are uniform, in that all 
include: 

@ Progressive wage boosts over a 
three-year period, based on a 2614- 
cent pattern. 

e Escalator clauses providing for 
wage increases or decreases keyed to 
changes in the consumer price index. 

e A three-year moratorium on 
wage increases or decreases which 
bars changes becoming effective be- 
fore Nov. 1, 1959. 

The series of agreements was no- 
table for several reasons. It marked 
the success of the carriers’ conference 
committees in reaching settlements all 
adhering to the original pattern; it 
resulted in across-the-table settlements 
with the great majority of the unions 
concerned (the lone exception being 
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the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men case, which went before an emer- 
gency board); it marked the first time 
in a number of years that settlement 
was reached with non-operating unions 
short of arbitration or emergency 
board proceedings. 

Under the pattern, initial wage in- 


creases are retroactive to Nov. l, 
1956; additional increases will become 
effective Nov. 1, 1957, and Nov. 1, 
1958. Cost-of-living clauses provide 
cent-an-hour increases or decreases 
for every half-point change in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics consumer 
price index. Adjustments necessary 
under this provision will be made ev- 
ery six months, beginning with last 
May 1. An index figure of 117.1 will 
serve as base. 

Representatives of the Brotherhood 





Medal of Honor Awarded to C&El Switchman 


Herman J. Schaefer, Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois switchman, has been pre- 
sented the Presidential Medal of Hon- 
or for heroism in rescuing a child who 
was playing on C&EI tracks in the 
path of an approaching train. It hap- 
pened three years ago in Evansville, 
when Mr. Schaefer, riding on the front 
of a diesel switcher, saw three-year 


old Timothy Roberson playing with a 
model train on the tracks at the rear 
of his home. Mr. Schaefer tried to 
shout a warning, but no one heard 
him. He then jumped to the footboard, 
grasped the handrail, leaned out and 
lifted the child out of the train’s path. 
The switchman and the lad he saved 
are shown where rescue occurred. 















Central of Georgia Dedicates New $500,000 Yard 


One of the Central of Georgia’s ma- 
jor projects was officially completed 
on June 20 when the road’s new Cum- 
mins Yard (above), in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., was dedicated. The yard, which 


of Locomotive Engineers were the 
last to approve settlement, July 1. 
Only the small American Train Dis- 
patchers Association remains outside 
the fold, as other brotherhoods have 
followed in the agreement pattern be- 
gun last November | when agreement 
was reached with the non-operating 
organizations. 

In order of setthement, the unions 
agreeing to the pattern have been: 


cost the CofG over a half million dol- 
lars, is named for the late R. R. Cum- 
mins, who was the road’s vice-presi- 
dent and general manager at the time 
of his death in 1952. 


Non-operating organizations, Novem- 
ber 1956; Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen & Enginemen, November 
1956; Switchmen’s Union of North 
America, December 1956; Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, April 
1957; Railroad Yardmasters of Amer- 
ica, May 1957; Order of Railway 
Conductors and Brakemen, June 
1957; Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, July 1957. 


Sec. 22 Quotes Subject to Antitrust 


A federal district court has ruled 
that the antitrust immunity conferred 
on railroad rate-making procedures 
by the Interstate Commerce Act’s Sec- 
tion Sa does not apply to “concerted” 
Section 22 quotations made to gov- 
ernment agencies. The railroads are 
expected to appeal the ruling. 

Most government traffic moves on 
Section 22 quotations which are non- 
tariff charges authorized by the act’s 
Section 22. Section 5a, which was 
added by the so-called Bulwinkle-Reed 
Act, grants antitrust immunity for cat- 
rier joint actions involved in rate- 
making procedures approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The court ruling was by Judge 
Joseph C. McGarraghy in the United 
States District Court for the District 
of Columbia, in a $45 million suit 
brought by the Aircoach Transport 
Association against 42 major rail- 
roads (Railway Age, Apr. 15, p. 12). 
Judge McGarraghy issued a brief 
“memorandum” decision enjoining the 


defendant railroads from indulging in 
the practices complained of but leav- 
ing the matter of damages for con- 
sideration later. 

The practices complained of in- 
volve the Joint Military Passenger 
Agreement, in effect since 1946 and 
providing that the railroads would 
establish for troop movements a uni- 
form charge 10% below commercial 
fares. Also, the practice begun in 
1953, as the court put it, “of making 
concerted quotations to the military 
establishment of special rates varying 
to as low as 50% below the defend- 
ants’ regularly filed tariffs.” 

The complainants are so-called sup- 
plemental air carriers which bid on 
plane-load or charter transportation. 
The $45 million claim is on the triple- 
damage basis provided in the antitrust 
laws. 

Judge McGarraghy’s ruling covered 
points of law raised by motions filed 
in the case. In addition to his deter- 
mination that Section 5a does not 





cover “concerted” Section 22 quota- 
tions, he ruled that: 

“The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has never immunized defendants’ 
concerted Section 22 quotations. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion does not have primary jurisdic- 
tion over the subject matter of this 
suit. 

“The concerted Section 22 quota- 
tion of the defendants are illegal per se 
under the antitrust laws. 

“The defenses raised by defend- 
ants are insufficient as a matter of 
law and there is no genuine issue as 
to any material fact.” 


ICC Reports on Bumper Post 
Collision in D.C. Station 


Inoperative sanders left track con- 
ditions which resulted in activation of 
an anti-wheel-slide device on an RDC 
train, thus apparently increasing the 
train’s stopping distance to the extent 
that it struck a bumping post in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Union Station. Esti- 
mated speed at the time of impact was 
3 to 4 mph. 

This was revealed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s report 
on its investigation of the accident 
which occurred October 20, 1956, 
and involved a Baltimore & Ohio train 
consisting of two RDC cars. Nine 
passengers and two train-service em- 
ployees were injured. 

The commission’s investigation was 
conducted by its Section of Locomo- 
tive Inspection, and the report (No. 
3744) was by Commissioner Tuggle. 
Its formal finding was that the acci- 
dent “was caused by failure to stop 
train short of bumping post as a re- 
sult of inoperative sanding devices.” 

The report contained a detailed dis- 
cussion of the braking arrangements 
on the RDC cars. They were equipped 
with Budd disc brakes, the sanding 
equipment and the anti-wheel-slip de- 
vice, a Rolokron. Of the latter, the 
report had this to say: 

“The Rolokron is an inertia device 
connected to the axle in such manner 
that, after a brake application, an ex- 
cessive rate of deceleration of the axle 
closes electrical contacts which ener- 
gizes a solenoid. The solenoid operates 
a valve which shuts off air supply to 
the brake cylinders of the truck in 
which the axle is located and releases 
the air from these brake cylinders, 
thereby permitting the wheels to re- 
sume normal rotation. 

“Aftgr a predetermined time, con- 
trolled/ by a time relay, the circuit 
is opéned and the solenoid deener- 
gized. The valve then operates to per- 
mit brake-cylinder pressure to be 
restored and braking resumed. In 
(Continued on page 48) 
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AIR COSTS MONEY! 


Stop leakage with new 


WABCOSEAL’ 
Angle Cocks 


RAKE pipe leakage increases compressor operation, lowers its 

efficiency and causes difficult train handling. Reduce leak- 
age to the minimum by installing the new Wabcoseal Angle 
Cock shown here. Two styles are available—with or without 
spring-locking handle. 

Heart of the new Wabcoseal Angle Cocks is the sealed key 
that stays tight through a wide degree of key wear. A Wabco 
compression ring replaces the standard tapped thread at the 
brake pipe end to give a positive seal. Also, adequate end toler- 
ance is provided so brake pipe nipple need not be cut to precise 
length. 

The passenger car and locomotive angle cock has a spring 
loaded handle that snaps the socket into locked position when 
handle is fully open or closed and keeps it there despite vibra- 
tion and shock. 

The sealed key and spring locking handle are available sepa- 
rately for application to present angle cocks. 





‘ Westinghouse Air Brake 
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A single dispatcher in Erie oversees 80 
miles of railroad. Simplified diagrams, 
below, representing a 7-mile stretch of 
track, show how his CTC controls ma- 


neuver passing trains. 













TRACK #1 
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1 2:35 A.M. Freight “NY-6" crosses over behind Commodore Vanderbilt to leave track #1 clear 


TRACK #1 
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T 2:40 A.M “NY-6" enters cutoff approaching Buffalo. Eastbound Century will have track #2 clear 
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TRACK #2 
] 2:43 A.M Freight “LS-1,” leaving Buffalo, moves out onto track #1 behind westbound Century | 
| 
TRACK #1 | 
WESTBOUND CENTURY FREIGHT “LS-1" 
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T 2:46 A.M, |LS-1," though running at 60 mph, can travel safely behind 80-mile-an-hour Century 
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ew York Central 


The speed of your freight is doubled... 
as our new electronic traffic cop’ 
makes two tracks do the work of four 


: WESTBOUND CENTURY 
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The New York Central has removed half the tracks 
along one of its busiest sections of right-of-way—163 
miles of main line from Cleveland to Buffalo! 


Yet today the same heavy volume of traffic is being 
maintained on this stretch... and the speed of your 
freight has even been upped to a mile a minute for most 
of the distance—thanks to the careful, confident auto- 
matic traffic directing of anew $6 million “CTC” system. 


Wired for efficiency 
Simply stated, CTC—Centralized Traffic Control—is 
an electronic switching and signal network which en- 
ables us to use only two tracks for all the traffic it once 
took four tracks to handle. 


The new track pattern is duplicated on a master 
control board. Colored lights glow on and off to show 
the progress of each train .. . the position of switches 
... the situation at stations and passing tracks. A 
single dispatcher can take in the traffic picture at 
a glance. 

Quick switch 
With high-speed crossover and passing tracks located 
at an average of every seven miles along the main line, 
CTC automatically switches passing trains back and 
forth between the two main tracks, using whichever. 
stretch is empty. Everything keeps moving—quickly 
and dependably. 


Cleveland to Buffalo is the longest, most modern 
double-tracked CTC system in the world. But more 
such installations are already in progress on the 
Central. And by 1963 we expect to have the whole main 
line between New York and Chicago CTC-controlled. 


Centralized Traffic Control is just one of many rea- 
sons why your shipments move faster and safer on the 
Central. Ask our freight salesman about the other new 
developments that can mean better service than ever— 
at no extra cost to you. 


Route of the “Early Birds’ 
New York Central Railroad 
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Longer lasting... cost no more! 


Why Electro-Motive Pins 
and Bushings cut 
replacements costs 


Compare the photographs at left and 
you will see why Electro-Motive Pins and 
Bushings—on depth of wearing surface alone 


—will give you much longer service life. 


Note on the Electro-Motive Pin the 
wear-resistant surface runs only on the shank. 
This is purposely done because a pin must 
perform two functions: provide a bearing 
surface for the bushing and withstand severe 


shocks both from installation and service. 


Thus, on the Electro-Motive Pin, the 
shank has a hard, deep bearing area while 
the head and threads are left ductile for 


better shock absorbing qualities, longer life. 


Make a comparison in your own shops. 

Ask your Electro-Motive representative for 
a sampling of EMD Pins and Bushings for 
inspection and testing. You will see why the 
special hardening process employed in the 
manufacture of these parts brings extra serv- 


ice and savings at no extra cost. 


ELEeEcTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS 

LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS GENERAL \{orors 
Loco! iorives 

HOME OF THE DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE 


In Canada: General Motors Diesel, Ltd., London, Ontario 


‘ ; ; 
Induction hardening makes the difference. In the 
induction hardening process, pins are passed through a 
high amperage electric induction coil which quickly heats 
them to optimum temperature. Water spray quickly 
quenches to eliminate distortion and scale. 


: 
: 

Ci 
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Fast delivery from nine on-line warehouses. All 
nine of our warehouses carry stock of these pins and 
bushings in both current and fast-moving classifications. 
La Grange, Illinois Halethorpe, Md. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Robertson, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Ft. Worth, Texas 
North Salt Lake City, Utah Emeryville, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 




















The Plant that ACCEPTANCE built! ' 











GRIFFIN WHEEL PLANT - COLTON, CALIFORNIA 
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The proof of a new product iggirfiits acceptance— 
and to date the r new Griffin HD S$8te@l wheel is roll- 
arfof 67 eka and eee 


1 

+a) Rhigre ady accepsanpe ithe 
ae “OS wheel. 1s the-Qomist ion 
of this néWest and _pgostimlgidén gtecliw Rechplant at“ 
Colton, Callan ‘S€h@lulad*for Ot p let ide early 


dnd 987%, Ae 


. 
. Nong ie ped ego, wear—greater uni- 
feet Olerances. Find out how these 
advantige?of the new Griffin EQS give you a 
higher return on your wheel investment. 


LECTRIC QUALITY 


GRIFFIN WHEEL COMPANY 
445 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
In Canada: eases, 


GRIFFIN STEEL FOUNDRIES, LTD. 
St. Hyacinthe, Quebec 





Give the green to GRIFFIN and watch your costs go down f i 














BELL SYSTEM COMMUNICATIONS AT WORK IN THE RAILROAD INDUSTRY 





NYC train consists come to New York center from yards by Bell System teletypewriters, 


are automatically switched to proper outgoing circuits for transmission to other yards. 


How Bell System communications help 
N.Y.C. improve utilization of 60,000 cars 


The new communications system of The New 
York Central provides accurate control of 60,000 cars 
a day, makes for better equipment utilization. 

Private line teletypewriter switching systems in 
the NYC’s “service bureaus” at New York, Cleveland, 
Indianapolis and Detroit automatically relay consists 
as well as passing, interchange and on-hand reports 
among the road’s 67 yards. 


Since the new operation was started: 


I. Car utilization is greatly improved. Tight control 


has cut turn-around time. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ON 


2. Yard switching and servicing is now preplanned. 
Cost per car switched is down. 
3. Tracing men can work faster because they get up- 


to-the-minute passing reports. 


. e . . 


The NYC is keeping its communications abreast 
—and ahead—of increasing business and traffic. 
Have you reviewed your own communications? 
Call your Bell Telephone Company business office. 


A representative will be glad to help you. 





PRIVATE LINE TELEPHONE * PRIVATE LINE TELETYPEWRITER * DATA TRANSMISSION SYSTEMS 


CHANNELS FOR: REMOTE METERING AND CONTROL * TELEPHOTOGRAPH * CLOSED CIRCUIT TV 
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...that comes to a saving of *1050 per mile... 
per year...in tie renewals alone...just by 
installing Bird Self-Sealing Tie Pads.” 


When you save $1050 per mile of track, per year — it 
doesn’t take long to get back your original investment in 
Bird Self-Sealing Tie Pads. 

Suppose your ties last 20 years. That’s about average 
under normal operating conditions. Your renewals would 
be approximately 5% — or 150 ties per mile per year. 
At a conservative cost of $7.00 per tie (original cost plus 
installation) this amounts to $1050 per year. 

OK? Now, suppose your out-of-face installation in- 
cludes Bird Self-Sealing Tie Pads. With a sound tie con- 


dition, renewals are eliminated for at least 15 years. You save 
$1050 per mile of track per year. 

In less than four years, you’ve saved the entire cost of 
the Bird Self-Sealing Tie Pads. From then on, that saving 
represents pure profit, year after year! 

Bird Self-Sealing Tie Pads are the only tie pads whose 
durable and effective seal with the tie has been proved 
through years of in-track service. Want complete in- 
formation? Write to Bird Tie Pads, DepartmentHRA, 
East Walpole, Massachusetts. 


Buy the Best... 
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Bird Self-Sealing Tie Pads Are Recommended For: 


Bridge Decks e Curves e¢ Switch Timbers e Highway Grade 
Crossings and Other Paved Areas e Crossing Frogs e Insulated 
Joints e With Smaller Tie Plates e Pile Cutoffs e Through Station 
Platforms e Out-of-Face Installations in Rail-Laying Programse 
Locations where tie life is short or replacement costs are high. 


& SON_inc. 
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Buy BIRD 
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These ties were mechanically adzed to provide a smooth sur- 
face on sound wood. They start a new life cycle through the 
protection offered by Bird Self-Sealing Tie Pads. Moisture and 
abrasive materials cannot penetrate the seal. 





VARIETY of equipment swarms on track to remove 
material deposited following blast in connection with 
tunnel “daylighting” project on Northern Pacific. 


line change includes scrapers drawn by wheeled trac- 
tors. When loading they are pushed by crawler trac- 


EQUIPMENT working in this cut on a Northern Pacific » 
tors. A motor grader works in center background. 


Today's Earthmoving Machines Strike 


By MERWIN H. DICK M ounted on an easel in the confer- 


ence room of an eastern railroad is a 

: : : large relief map of a section of the 

Engineering Editor railroad in rugged country. The map 

is there so that members of the board 

of directors may familiarize themselves 

° ° with a proposed line-improvement 

The average cost of moving a yard of earth is no more stiles, Cay an tn we ve te 
pressed by the story it tells. 

The existing route, as shown by the 
map, comes down out of the moun- 
tains, negotiates a wide loop in the 
vances in the productiveness of earthmoving machinery. valley, and then climbs out again at 

the other end. The maximum grade is 

: ‘ P . ‘ 2.5 per cent. In contrast, the pro- 

For railroads battling to hold inflation in check, the con- posed route, called the “upper line,” 

doesn’t come down into the valley at 

ene ° a ° ° e all, but cuts right through the green- 

dition is significant. Now they can justify expenditures  oi.4 j,ountain ihinen aieiaet tenife 

across the map. It would replace the 

10-mile loop in the valley with a 

6-mile line having a maximum grade 
of slightly less than 1 per cent. 


wise would be entirely out of reach financially. The map was fashioned from ply- 


than it was 30 years ago—thanks to phenomenal ad- 


for much-needed line-improvement projects that other- 
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wood and wood putty and colored 
with an eye to realistic detail. Light 
brown areas indicate the slopes of 
fresh cuts and fills, showing plainly 
how the proposed route slashes boldly 
through the mountain slopes in deep 
cuts and spans gullies on high fills. 

Impressed by this evidence of heavy 
grading you ask a question: How 
much grading would be required in 
consggucting the proposed route? The 
answer: About 2,000,000 cu yd! 
That’s a lot of earth and rock, you 
say. “Yes it is,” answers your inform- 
ant, the chief engineer, “and without 
the low-cost, mass-production types of 
earthmoving equipment available to- 
day, jobs like this wouldn’t be feasible 
or economical.” 

He goes on to explain that construc- 
tion of the “upper line” will enable 
the railroad to realize important op- 
erating savings, including the elimina- 
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Hard at Rising Costs 


tion of pusher service on the 2.5-per 
cent grade. And then he adds the 
comment that the ability to move 
large amounts of earth economically 
has enabled the railroad to carry out 
other line-change projects that are 
helping to keep operating costs down. 

In the experience of this one rail- 
road, which is being repeated in 
countless other instances, lies a fas- 
cinating story of how technological 
development in a single field—grad- 
ing equipment—has created a power- 
ful tool for the use of the railroads in 
their efforts to reduce operating costs 
and to render better service. 

The story actually began when the 
railroads were built. Locating en- 
gineers of that day were well aware 
that the need for fast, economical 
train service would be served best by 
routes that came as close as possible 
to being level and straight. But they 
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SCRAPERS drawn by crawler 
tractors work in cut on Union 
Pacific line change. In right back- 
ground is a crawler-drawn ripper 
loosening material to facilitate 
loading of the scrapers. 
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CRAWLER SHOVEL loads a 
scraper on a line-relocation project 
on the Spokane, Portland & Seattle. 
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MOTOR GRADERS, found in al- 
most every mass-production grad- 
ing outfit, are also used extensively 
in maintenance grading for widen- 
ing cuts and shaping slopes. 
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Progressive increases in productiveness of grading equipment explain... 





HOW GRADING PRODUCTION PER MAN-HOUR HAS GONE UP eee 
"(ASSUMING A 1,000 FT. HAUL) 


IN 1925 


IN 1940 


i 142 CU.YD. 





“PAN” SCRAPER 





Z—® 7 cwW.YD. 


USING CRAWLER -DRAWN FRESNO SCRAPER 


USING CRAWLER~- DRAWN 23-CU.YD. 
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USING WHEEL TRACTOR AND 24-CU.YD. 
SIDE - BOARDED “PAN” SCRAPER 


IN 1957 


285 CU. YD. 





USING WHEEL TRACTOR AND 24-CU.YD. 
LOWBOWL “PAN” SCRAPER 








were faced with several practical con- 
siderations. Their instructions usu- 
ally were to select routes that would 
permit the lines to be built quickly 
and economically. The need for high 
train speeds was not a controlling fac- 
tor, nor was economy of operation. 
In projecting their lines they had to 
bear in mind that grading was a slow, 
tedious and expensive operation. For 
moving earth they had nothing better 
than horse-drawn vehicles, including 
slips or Fresnos that could carry a 
load of no more than a few cubic 
feet. Picks, shovels and wheelbar- 
rows were standard items of equip- 
ment. Steam shovels were used to 
some extent but they were slow and 
cumbersome. When working in rock, 
blast holes were drilled laboriously by 
hand with sledge hammers, and the 
broken rock was hauled in wheelbar- 


routes of least resistance. Their lines 
curved around hills instead of passing 
through them; they followed the me- 
anderings of streams instead of cut- 
ting directly across country; and they 
dipped down into valleys instead of 
passing across them on embankments. 
Where the situation required a high- 
level crossing over a valley it was 
more likely achieved by a trestle or 
viaduct than an earth embankment. 
And if there was no way to get 
around a hill of moderate height they 
were more apt to drill a tunnel than 
excavate an open cut. 


Emphasis Has Shifted 


The result: Many sharp curves and 
heavy grades. Curves of 6 deg or 
sharper and grades of 1 per cent or 
more were common in rolling coun- 








rows or carts. try. And in mountainous terrain the of line have been brought into con- 
It’s not surprising, therefore, that curves got up to 16 deg or more, and formity with them. But the lines that 
the early locating engineers chose grades of 3 per cent were common. have been so improved still represent 
... Why costs have not gone up 
INDEX OF EXCAVATION COSTS 7 
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To say, today, that the situation has 
changed is an understatement. The 
emphasis now is on high speeds with 
safety and comfort and on economy 
of operation. Both of these needs are 
frequently defeated by the limitations 
imposed by the original routes. In his 
book “Super-Railroads,” John W. 
Barriger states that “ruling grades of 
0.5 per cent and curves of 1 deg mini- 
mum radius are the standards which 
should prevail on the main line of 
every American railway, except where 
mountainous topography makes them 
prohibitively expensive in relation to 
traffic, or where terminal conditions 
prevent high speed for reasons other 
than curvature.” 

Actually, the specifications outlined 
by Mr. Barriger have been widely 
accepted and many hundreds of miles 


IN 1948 
IN 1918 
f——F? 2 CU. YD. 
USING HORSE- DRAWN “suip’ SCRAPER 
245 CU.YD. 
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923 93 938 1946 1954°S6 
ALLIS-CHALMERS TS-360 motor scraper being push- 
loaded by A-C HD-21 crawler tractor. 
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J-M Aquadam Roofs provide lasting roof protection. They are 
specifically designed for low pitch and dead level roof decks. 


Don’t wish a good roof over your building... 
install a Johns-Manville Aquadam 


Built-Up Roof and be sure 


A GOOD ROOF 4s in reality a valu- 
able “‘over head” investment. The 
roof is subject to the hardest wear 
of any part of a building. Johns- 
Manville Aquadam Roofs provide 
long-lasting protection with a mini- 
mum of roofing repair and mainte- 
nance expense. 

J-M Aquadam Roofs owe their 
superiority to Aquadam, the modern 
cementing agent used in the applica- 
tion of felts. Aquadam has excep- 
tionally high adhesive and permanent 
bonding properties. It has approxi- 
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mately twice the ability of typical 
asphalts to retain its initial proper- 
ties on exposure. 

Aquadam Built-Up Roofs resist 
beating rains, winds, melting snow 
and ice. The result is thorough water- 
tightness in low sloped and dead 
level roofs. 

The high ductility of J-M Aquadam 
helps prevent roof cracking. Aqua- 
dam reseals and repairs itself after 
being subjected to the equivalent of 
summer roof temperatures. 

Aquadam Built-Up Roofs are 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 


available in both smooth surfaced 
and slag or gravel specifications. 

If planning a new roof installation 
or replacing an old one, you'll assure 
your building of reliable protection, 
by specifying a J-M Aquadam Built- 
Up Roof. Your Approved Johns- 
Manville Contractor is listed in the 
Classified Section of the telephone 
directory. For complete details, 
write: Johns-Manville, Box 158, 
New York 16, New York. In Canada, 
write 565 Lakeshore Road East, 
Port Credit, Ontario. 


Johns=-Manville 


PRODUCTS 
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only a fraction of the total main-line 
mileage. 

This situation can be evaluated in 
the light of two developments. One 
is the increased cost of train operation 
due to many factors, primarily higher 
wages. The other is the fact that, 
because of rapid and striking im- 
provement in the performance of 
grading equipment, there has been 


costs. The charts show how almost 
fantastic increases in production have 
kept these costs down in the face of 
rising wages. As a matter of fact it 
costs no more to move a yard of earth 
today with labor costing $2.00 or 
more per hour than it did in the days 
when wages were a dollar a day. 

To draw a relationship between 
railway operating expenses and grad- 


it isn’t. The heavy grades and sharp 
curves that contribute to operating 
costs nearly always occur in rugged 
country. Therefore, any project for 
reducing grades and curvature is al- 
most certain to require large amounts 
of grading. In fact this may be, and 
usually is, the largest item of work 
involved in straightening the line. It 
follows that the cost of grading can 


practically no inflation in grading 


ing costs may seem far-fetched, but 


be the controlling factor in determin- 





View of a Modern Earthmoving Operation 


Just exactly what are these “miracle machines” that 
are giving such a good account of themselves in earth- 
moving operations today? Let’s look in on a hypothetical 
job involving the construction of a relocated railroad line 
to achieve a better alinement. The project is quite long 
and involves a succession of cuts and fills, some of con- 
siderable depth and length. 

We find ourselves, first, on the edge of a cut where the 
machines are excavating earth and carrying it several 
thousand feet where it is being dumped and spread to 
form an embankment. We see in action here a fleet of 
rubber-tired “pans” or scrapers, some drawn by wheel 
tractors and others by crawlers. As each machine returns 
empty from the “dump” it makes a U-turn to scoop up 
another load. As it gets into position to lower its pan 
for the load a powerful tractor moves in behind to give 
it a push. When the material is heaped high in the pan 
the machine takes off at a surprising speed (up to 25 
mph or more) for the unloading area. 

We learn that these scrapers are the latest development 
in low-cost, high-speed grading equipment, and that they 
perform best on jobs where loading conditions are not 
too tough and where relatively long hauls are involved. 

The material in this cut is a hard clay requiring that 
it be loosened to facilitate the loading of the scrapers. 
This explains the activities of a tractor pulling a steel- 
pronged ripper, the teeth of which are plowing up the 
hard clay to a depth of about 18 in. Off to one side we 
see another machine—a motor grader—that is putting 
finishing touches on the cut slopes. 

We move on down to watch the unloading operations 
on the fill. We note particularly the ingenious way each 


he 
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CATERPILLAR DW21 tractor and No. 470 scraper. 


scraper unloads and spreads its load. A bulldozer is busy 
spreading and pushing the new material over the edges 
of the fill, and a sheepsfoot roller is compacting the layers 
of fill. Ahead of it is a tank truck sprinkling the fill to 
help secure maximum compaction. 

At the opposite end of the fill the excavating crews are 
working in another cut where they’ve run into a tougher 
problem. There’s rock here and it’s been broken up by 
blasting. The chunks of rock are being picked up by a 
couple of crawler-mounted shovels and loaded into large 
motor wagons, some of which dump from the rear and 
others from the bottom. When loaded these vehicles 
move off at speeds up to 25 or 30 mph. At another face 
of the cut two tractors with front-end buckets are help- 
ing to load the wagons. 

At another point on the project is a cut under con- 
struction that appears to be about a mile long. Here we 
see something different—an elevating loader. Pulled by 
two giant crawler tractors it’s a machine (see front cover) 
that scoops up material from the floor of the cut and, 
by means of an inclined belt, delivers it to a line of 
dump wagons moving along with the loader. We're told 
that machines like this will handle 800 to 1,200 cu yd 
per hour. 

We have seen, on this job, most of the different types 
of mass-production grading equipment in use today. They 
have all been improved in major respects in recent years. 
Wheel-tractor-scraper combinations, the most recent de- 
velopment, have undergone continuous improvement. 

Productivity of the tractor has been greatly enhanced 
through greater power, other mechanical refinements, and 
the introduction of new and better attachments. 


EUCLID TS-24 scraper with over-hung engine. 
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BLADEWORK 
AT ALL ANGLES 
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HUBER-WARCO MOTOR GRADERS 


Whether the job calls for bank-sloping, back-up pass or just moving 
the blade out a little farther to pick up a windrow . . . there’s 
no problem. Any desired blade position is possible on the Huber-Warco 
motor graders, and each position is hydraulically controlled from 
W A Fe . O the cab through the exclusive saddle design and power-sliding 
moldboard. There are no manual adjustments to be made. There are 
10 standard transmission and torque converter models available 
ranging from 75 to 195 h.p. See your nearest Huber-Warco 
distributor for details. 


HUBER-WARCO COMPANY 


MARION, OHIO 
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ing whether a line-improvement proj- 
ect is economically justified. 

We can illustrate the point by an 
example based on an actual project: 
A large railroad recently carried out 
a line-relocation project in mountain- 
ous country that involved the con- 
struction of about 3.5 miles of new 
line. The railroad figured that oper- 
ating savings resulting from improved 
alinement would amount approxi- 
mately to $150,000 annually, or 25 
per cent on the $600,000 that the 
project cost. This was considered 
sufficient to justify the expenditure. 

The amount of grading required 
came to 500,000 cu yd, which is not 
unusual. The contractors bid price 
was $.32 per yard. Thus the cost 
of the grading was $160,000. If we 
assume that there had been no im- 
provement in the performance of 
grading equipment in recent years the 
grading would have cost at least 
$1.15 per yard. On this basis the 
total cost of the grading would have 
been $575,000, which would have 
raised the total outlay for the project 
to $1,015,000. 

Conceivably this increased cost, 
reducing the annual return to less 
than 15 per cent, could have caused 
the management to turn thumbs down 
on the project, thereby losing the 
benefit of the savings. 

Line-location projects are only one 
of many types of railroad improve- 
ments in which low grading costs are 
a key factor. It is now economical in 
many instances to convert tunnels 
into open cuts even though such proj- 


ects usually require the removal of 
huge quantities of material. The 
elimination of bridges by replacing 
them with earth embankments can 
also frequently be justified because of 
the savings in the cost of repairing or 





INTERNATIONAL model 2T-75 Payscraper. 
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EXTREMELY large grading jobs can present special problems requiring the 
use of unusual equipment. For example in the construction on an embankment to 
replace the Southern Pacific’s trestle across Great Salt Lake, the fill material is 
being moved from borrow pits to lake shore on conveyor belts and then loaded on 
barges which carry it to the dumping site. Here a barge is dumping its load. 





renewing the structures. Where this 
is done the usual practice is to install 
one or more lines of culvert pipe to 
carry the water flow. Grading equip- 
ment also becomes a factor in bridge 
elimination when it is used to carve 
new channels for streams, allowing 
the old channels through the road- 
bed to be filled up. 

Most railroads have fleets of grad- 
ing equipment of their own, which 
they use primarily for so-called main- 
tenance grading — keeping ditches 
open, restoring embankment shoul- 
ders, smoothing the right of way, cut- 
ting slopes back, etc. Some railroads 
also use these grading outfits for im- 
provement jobs, but for the projects 
requiring large amounts of grading 


it is customary to employ the services 
of skilled grading contractors. 

Thus it can be said that these con- 
tractors and the companies that make 
the equipment they use are a signifi- 
cant factor in the railroads’ efforts to 
cut operating costs. The whole story is 
summed up in these words of Otto 
Rollman, chief civil engineer for Allis- 
Chalmers: 

“The manufacturers have developed 
grading equipment of great produc- 
tivity, and the contractors have be- 
come proficient in its use. Given an 
opportunity to do so, this combination 
can perform the grading incident to 
railroad improvement projects at unit 
costs that are relatively the lowest in 
history.” 
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LETOURNEAU-WESTINGHOUSE Model B Tournapull. 
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High-pressure spray washing 


Cleaning and de-odorizing 





Cleaning electrical equipment NO-OX-ID keeps rail joints, switches, signals, car journals corrosion-free 


In the shop...along the way 
DEARBORN SAVES AS IT PROTECTS 





Dearborn’s products and services save money and | Sata _— 
° . e e e ae Che al C é re ‘%y 
improve railroad maintenance. This coupon will | Peatborn Chemical Company | 
bei 1 d i] | Dept. RA, Merchandise Mart Plaza, 
ring you complete details. Chicago 54, Ill. rT 

cao) 

; Please send details on Dearborn’s complete railroad service. 

7 REAR aS rtAsnbetes + akud Care ter RAR as das ake wien eeere 

. RRS. Viiksawewdcsdediend vanetettekse tie reas 

Serving America’s railroads for 70 years | MME ols aan dd ap enrevne aieaekekeneabeurisees 
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1000 Amperes 
. for submerged ares 


A 1000-amp a-c transformer weld- 
er designed primarily as a power 
source for the submerged arc pro- 
cess has been announced by GE’s 
Welding Department. 

With an operating range of 325 to 
1000 amp, the new single-phase 
welder has motor-driven current 
control. The controls regularly 
mounted on the welder case may be 
operated remotely by means of plug 
and receptacle control. 

Open circuit voltages are 85 to 
100 volts and the welders will op- 
erate on either 230 or 460 volts. 
Power factor correction is provided 
by capacitors. Built into the welder 
is a 2-kva control transformer, which 
can be used externally for operating 
of auxiliary equipment. All coils are 
protected by Class H_ insulation, 
rated for 130 deg C temperature rise. 
General Electric Company, Welding 
Dept., Dept. RLC, Schenectady, 
N. Y.e 


Two-line Answers 


. on new machine 


A new multiplying model of the 
Comptograph 10-key adding machine 
prints both factors and the correct 
answer on two lines. Present stand- 
ard machines, according to the man- 
ufacturer, give the answer and mul- 
tiplicand on the final tape, but the 
multiplier appears as a long list of 
its addition components. 
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The new model’s speed has been 
increased from 202 to 220 cycles 
per minute; other new features in- 
clude variable space control for 
single or double spacing, two-color 
printing which automatically prints 
all debits in black and credits in 
red, a balance window which shows 
running credit or debit balance at 
all times, and provision for using a 
constant figure in computing com- 
missions and pro-rating by percent- 
ages. Model 220M. Comptometer 
Corp., Dept. RA, 1735 North Paulina 
st., Chicago 22, Ill. e 








Self-Powered Lamp 
. operates on atomic power 


An atomic-powered lamp, called 
the Isolamp, that may possibly be 
used as signal lamps or as switch 
lamps, has been developed by The 
United States Radium Corporation. 
The light source in this lamp con- 
sists of specially developed and 
treated phosphor crystals, enclosed 
in a hermetically-sealed transparent 
capsule, and excited to luminiscence 
by Kr85 gas. No external power 
source is required. The light output 
is directly related to the life of the 
isotope which provides the exciting 
energy. The disintegration intensity 
of the Kr85 is reduced to one-half 
its original value in a little more 
than 10 years. 

Being a chemically inert gas, and 
exhibiting comparative freedom from 
penetrating radiation, Kr85 presents 
no problem in case of an accidental 


rupture of the source housing, be- 
cause the contents are readily diluted 
and dissipated in the air. The light 
source is naturally explosion-proof, 
because it generates no heat, and 
uses no electrical energy. Maximum 
operating safety is thus assured when 
used in combustible atmospheres. 

The lamps are available with three 
colors: red, yellow and green. The 
visibility is about 500 yards. Use 
of this type of lamp on the DkRGW 
was discussed in a recent issue of 
Railway Age, United States Ra- 
dium Corporation, Dept. RA, Mor- 
ristown, N. J.e 


New Lift Truck 


... works in close quarters 


The Hyster 70—a new pneumatic- 
tire lift truck with capacity to handle 
7000 Ib loads over rough yard ter- 
rain—is designed to meet the need 
of firms requiring a heavy-duty ma- 
neuverable truck which can handle 
large unit loads within confined yard 
and storage areas. The truck has a 
turning radius of 100 in and a length 
of 106-3/8 in., combining long- 
wheel base for stability with com- 
pact dimensions for close-quarter 
work. 

Powered by a heavy-duty Hercules 
gasoline engine, the lift truck features 
one-piece frame and body and offers 
hydraulic booster-type power steer- 
ing as standard equipment. Special 
attachments are available for a vari- 
ety of uses, including a crane boom 
suitable for unloading gondolas. The 
unit is capable of working inside box 
cars. Hyster Company, Department 
RA, 2902 N. E. Clackamas st., Port- 
land 8, Ore. e 
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LEADERS IN RAILWAY APPLIANCE PROGRESS 


Experienced in Design and 
Manufacturing of Specialized Products 
The nation’s railroads are noted for many great transporta- 


tion achievements . . . one of the most important being the 
efficient handling of the country’s heavy bulk freight. 


Cs aot Sa eae 
eg ee LORE 


Since 1912, The Wine Railway Appliance Company has de- 
signed and manufactured many of the important parts of 
hopper, gondola, flat and box cars that make this handling 
function possible, as well as profitable, for the owners and - 
users of the cars. In the years ahead, Wine will continue, 
through its experience, engineering know-how, and manu- 
facturing skills, to keep pace with the needs of the railway 
industry. 


SRE 









BRAKE ° 
BALANCERS ° CORRELATED HOPPER UNITS 
A comparatively simple ° The one-piece, cast steel frame unitizes each indi- 
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method of equalizing forces 

and “balancing’”’ the conventional brake arrange- 
ment by replacing the dead lever connection to the 
truck bolster with the Wine Balancer—connected 
to the car underframe. A bracket and connector at 
each end of the center sill flange, engaging the dead 
lever, balances the brake forces by returning them 
to the underframe of the car. 


vidual hopper into a structurally sound, functional 
assembly which assures positive door fit. The ad- 
justable locks, cast steel hinges, and symmetrical 
topeem door flange make possible the only adjust- 
able door fit permitting compensation for wear or 
common irregularities of construction. ‘‘Balanced’’ 
unloading is assured by dual door operation and a 
method of controlled flow. 
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DROP BOTTOM SPRING HINGES 
AND ADJUSTABLE LOCKS 

Drop Bottom Gondolas equipped with these two 
Wine products provide the shipper and receiver 
of the lading with a positive closure and afford a 
fast, economical one-man operation, with selec- 
tive single or multiple opening of doors. 





Wine’s continuous | offset See for top-coping 
: ‘avy tintin nth Pris he 


' of ite entire length. Permits the 





ADJUSTABLE HOPPER 


fT DOOR LOCKS 

The adjustment feature allows compensation for 
construction differences and readily permits ad- 
justments necessitated by wear. Wine Adjustable 
Hopper Locks are adaptable to built-up, struc- 
tural hopper openings as well as cast steel frames. 
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DROP END LOCKS AND 
END BALANCERS 


The complete drop end combination from oper- 
ating and security standpoints! Interlocked cor- 
ners provide rigidity to keep the sides from 
spreading under load. The balancer incorporates 
the hinge function . . . permits a one-man, time 
and labor saving closure. 


UNIVERSAL LADING 


BAND ANCHORS 

Easily applied on all flat cars and 
gondolas, the Wine Universal 
Type Anchor features 360° rota- 
tion for tie-ins from any direc- 
tion. Versatility of use permits 
welding on coping at important 
locations as well as mounting in 
the floor. Drop flush when not 
in use. 


THE WINE RAILWAY 
APPLIANCE COMPANY 
TOLEDO 9, OHIO 



































(_ change. Railroad problems change too. 
Increased earnings go to roads that anticipate and modify 
methods, to meet today’s and tomorrow’s needs. 


You have successfully met the challenge of the 40-hour 
week — by increase in mechanization. Today manpower 
shortages and high labor costs challenge you with similar 
new problems in your maintenance-of-way and switching 
operations. Both problems may be solved to a great extent 
through increased use of fast, efficient off-track machines 
mounted on big, low-pressure rubber tires. 








Tournatractor ... 210 hp work-and-run tractor 






Speed construction work and ment speedily, uproots trees, 
scattered earthmoving jobs with brush, cuts slopes, etc. Because 
this high-speed rubber-tired of Tournatractor’s greater 


speeds, it will out-work crawler- 
tractors of comparable horse- 
power on most assignments. Its 
over tracks, pavement, 17 mph roadability makes it an 
bridges, right-of-way, or high ideal machine for RR work. 


Tournatractor. No need to wait 
for work-train and a clear track 
Operator just hops on and goes 


ways...at 17 mph. 

Tournatractor has 4-wheel drive, 
On the job, Tournatractor goes instant gear-change with con- 
right to work without delay to stant-mesh transmission, torque 
rail traffic. Dozer blade carries converter, powerful 4-wheel disc- 
214 yds. in average material. type air brakes, and _ fast, 
Tractor push-loads _ scrapers, finger-tip electric control of 
casts, backfills, clears  land- blade and_ power-control-unit. 
slides, cleans up yards and List price FOB is approximately 
stockpile areas, plows snow 10% less than crawler-tractors 


Tournatractor also pulls equip with similar engine horsepower. 








Tournatractor dozes blasted rock over 
bank in scaling operation along moun- 
tainous route of Western Pacific Railroad. 


D Tournapull...the “Railroad Handyman’ 


One man and a “go-anywhere”, 
rubber-tired, 138 hp D Tourn- 
apull-Scraper can handle most 
of your dirtmoving on main- 
tenance and construction pro- 
jects... at a worthwhile saving 
in time, money, and manpower. 


“D” drives anywhere under its 
own power via track, right-of- 
way, or public highway .. . with- 
out damage to track, right-of- 
way, roads, or unit’s tires. 29.5 
mph rig often handles several 
jobs over 50-mile radius in a 
single day. Big 9-yard capacity 
scraper moves large quantities 
of earth, gravel and ballast 
quickly ... without interruption 
to traffic or work. 


Handyman “D” self-loads, hauls, 
spreads material ...can also be 
push-loaded. It cleans ditches, 
builds up shoulders and em- 
bankments, slopes banks, fills 
washouts, spreads ballast, grades 
right-of-way. On_ construction 
work, Tournapull makes cuts 
and fills, finishes to grade, digs 
ditches, hauls and spreads bal- 
last. With bulldozer blade, rig 
aids pioneering, handles mis- 
cellaneous dozing, and backfills. 


Interchangeable optional trail- 
units give added utility as rear- 
dump, lift-and-carry crane, flat- 
bed hauler. V-type snowplow 
busts drifts, clears sidings, opens 
roads, yards, parking areas. 


138 hp D Tournapull-Scraper on the Atchison, To- 
peka, and Santa Fe Railway spreads fill to re- 
store and reinforce embankment near Willard, N.M. 


Inthe decade olead.. -You’ll save time, cut costs, 


with more off-track machines on rubber 


As you equip to further reduce costs and improve main- 
tenance...to save time and dollars on grading for new 
sidings and service trackage. ..and to speed up switching 
service in congested yards and on remote sidings. ..be 
sure to carefully study the line of rubber-tired machines 
offered by LeTourneau-Westinghouse, a subsidiary of 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company. Write for complete 
facts and figures on the cost-cutting machines illustrated 
here. Ask us to show you how off-track mobility, high work 
and travel speeds, and a big capacity for hard work can 
solve many of your problems of today and tomorrow. 
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Adams Graders...save time, hand-work, money 


Many maintenance and con- 
struction jobs formerly handled 
by hand-labor, shovel, or drag- 
line crews, can be economically 
performed by one man and a 
modern Adams grader. There’s 
no waiting for work-train... 
grader drives via highway or 
right-of-way, at up to 26 mph. 


An Adams helps avoid main- 
tenance “headaches” . . . fixes 
troubles while they are small. 
Working alone, it cuts and 
cleans ditches, slopes banks, 
widens shoulders, spreads bal- 
last, grades access roads, roots- 
out brush and weed growth, 
cleans up around stockpiles. 


On construction work, an Adams 
steps-up production pushes 


scrapers, cuts rough and finish 


grades, shapes shoulders and 
embankments, slopes cut-sides, 
spreads fill, maintains haul 
roads, digs ditches, backfills. 


Adams graders have a wide 
range of operating speeds, gei 
more work done. Heavy-duty 
models, 80, 115, 123, 150 hp have 
8 forward speeds to 26 mph, 4 
reverse to 13 mph, 3 optional 
creeper speeds. Big 190 hp 
POWER-Flow model is equipped 
with torque-converter. Utility 
grader, 60 hp, has 18.3 mph toy 
speed, 5 forward, 1 reverse, < 
optional creeper speeds 


Optional equipment available: 
scarifier, Elegrader, bulldozer, 
snowplow and wing, rotary snow- 
plow and Snow-blo. Write for 
details, and a demonstration. 


SwitchMobile . . . off-rail switcher on rubber 


Here’s an off-track, diesel switch- 
engine that speeds-up movement 
of cars in busy freight yards. It 
works alone or as an auxiliary 
... handles spotting and moving 
of odd-lot cars. 


SwitchMobile works and travels 
on rubber tires, is not tied to 
rails. When needed on another 
track, it travels direct. No need 
to clear tracks or to shuttle back 
and forth through yards. Switch- 
er crosses tracks... takes short- 
est route to next assignment... 
speeds to distant jobs at 16 mph. 
via track, right-of-way, or high- 
way. SwitchMobile’s big, low- 
pressure tires move onto ties... 
won’t damage tracks, yards, 
switches... won’t chamfer ties. 
Unit straddles rails... has 6’10” 
width between tires. 


This 18-ton, 4-wheel drive 
switch-engine easily starts 1250 
tons of standing rolling-stock 
...has full range of power and 
speed, forward or reverse. Its 
210 hp diesel engine, through 
constant-mesh transmission and 
torque converter, produces 36,- 
000 pounds of rimpull at wheels. 
Big, low-pressure tires grip ties 
and_ ballast provide more 
tractive effort than steel-wheel 
switchers twice its weight. 


Built to ICC safety standards, 
unit has regulation railroad con- 
trols, ““dead-man” safety device, 
360° visibility, seat and controls 
facing either front or rear. It is 
equipped with regulation stand- 
ard AAR Type E couplers and 
air-brake lines front and rear, 
has standard RR fittings. 


Pennsylvania Railroad uses 210 hp SwitchMobile 
to move cars between yard and customer's sid 
ings. Rubber-tired switcher maneuvers easily over 


spur tracks laid in city streets. 










j 

} Adams grader spreads fill, widens 
shoulders, shapes for effective drainage $ 
along right-of-way of major U.S. railroad. 








SwitchMobile, Adams— Trademark; Tournapull, Tournatractor—Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. G-1190-RR 
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LeTourneau- WESTINGHOUSE Company 


Railroad Sales Division; Peoria, Illinois 1 
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A Subsidiary of Westinghouse Air Brake Company 





























CLASS 


X51 


X51A 


X51B 


X51C 


NUMBER WEIGHT 
OF CARS (Ib) 


500 72,600 


398 58,700 


202 68,100 


500 68,100 


FLOOR 


2%-in. wood covered 
with perforated steel 
plates 


Nailable steel floor- 
ing for space of 26-ft 
8-in. in 
and 2%-in. wood 
through remainder 


doorways 


Nailable steel and 
wood (same as X51A) 


Nailable steel and 
wood (same as X51A) 


These Are the Four Types of X51 Cars: 


LINING 


Wood in ends 
only. 


Wood in sides 
and ends. 


Wood in ends 
only. 


Wood in ends 
only. 


LOADER EQUIPMENT 


19-belt-rail Evans “DF” load- 
ers of auto parts service. 


72 MF flush-type lading 
strap anchors on intermedi- 
ate side posts and 36 an- 
chors in door posts for gen- 
eral service. 


18-belt-rail Evans “DF” load- 
ers for auto parts service. 


Chrysler “Universal” loader 
for auto parts service. 
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PRR Puts More Starch in Box Car 


Something new in freight car design 
—diagonal crossbearers in the under- 
frame of 50-ft double-door box cars 

-has gone into 1,600 new cars re- 
cently completed at the Rea shops of 
the Pennsylvania. 

Originated by the road’s mechani- 
cal department, these stiffened under- 
frames are designed to equalize 
weight distribution of concentrated 
loads and improve shock absorption 
and distribution. The theory is that 
they will keep car bodies square and 
eliminate the possibility of floor 
buckling. The PRR plans extensive 
performance tests. 

Conventional cross-bearers in freight 
car underframes run at right angles 
to the center sill. This means that, 
in wide-door box cars, those cross- 
bearers attached to the side sills 
through the doorway area do not have 
the full benefit of the car’s side struc- 
ture for stiffening and for absorbing 
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Underframes 


the forces which are transferred there 
from the center sill during impacts. 

As a Pennsylvania spokesman puts 
it: “The diagonal crossbearers are 
intended to transfer the load to the 
side sills at locations where the full 
strength of the car can be utilized, 
thus eliminating the transfer of con- 
centrated loads from the center of the 
car to the side sills in the door open- 
ings as is done with the normal type 
of crossbearer construction. These 
diagonal crossbearers serve to better 
absorb, and distribute into the car 
body, buffing shocks which result 
from excessive speed couplings and 
train slack action.” 


Test Planned 


Theory behind this design indi- 
cates that this should provide a solid 
foundation which will keep the car 
(Continued on next page) 
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UNDERFRAME in vertical position while in tumble jig at Rea shop shows 
the diagonal crossbearers. Conventional cross-members at right angles to 

4 side and center sills are also part of the assembly. PRR swings underframes 
in this jig so all welding can be done in down-hand position after being 
tacked earlier in an assembly jig. 





FLOOR STRINGERS are continuous from bolster to bolster. They are supported 
by, and welded to, all cross members including the diagonal cross-bearers. 


Diagonal crossbearers, designed to stiffen under- 
frames, are a new feature in series of double-door box 
cars built by the PRR. Road seeks better weight dis- 
tribution for concentrated loads and improved shock 
absorption, expects beefed-up foundation will keep car 
body square. 
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READY FOR ROAD, PRR’s X51 box cars are the first completely new cars built 
at Rea shop. The inside length is 50-ft. 6-in., the inside height is 10-ft. 6-in., and 
the inside width varies from 9-ft 2-in. for “DF” cars to 9-ft 4-in. for general 
service cars. 
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Neato 


AUTO PARTS loaders were applied through a series of 
stations along the half-mile-long production line after 
the car was completed. 


BINKS TRAVELING paint spray booth has reduced ex- 


terior finishing of the X51 cars to minutes. Winches keep 
cars moving. 


(Continued from preceding page) plans have been made to conduct cars to be built at the Samuel Rea 
body square and should keep the static and impact tests with full in- shop at Hollidaysburg, Pa. Journal 
floor free from any buckling. The strumentation to obtain data which lubricators, unit-type brake beams and 
PRR has not yet operated these cars will determine future PRR freight ride control trucks with long-travel 
long enough to report whether actual car designs. springs are used. Many were equipped 


experience supports its theory, but 
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Railroading a / After Hours 


These are the first completely new with Type F, interlocking couplers. 
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ALPHABET IN CANADA—I have a stack of mail on the 

subject of station names. 
Librarian Bernard Ower of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics says that it’s the old Grand Trunk Pacific west of 
Winnipeg that named its stations in alphabetical order 
H. A. Hodges of Sun Life in Montreal, General Freight 
Agent L. A. Marlin of the GM&O, and F. H. Howard of 
General Motors Diesel at London, Ont., pass along much 
the same information. 

John L. Bickert of Winnipeg points out that, when the 
alphabet was exhausted once, they started in all over 
again. Of course, the alphabetical chain was broken when 
the railroad encountered a town already established. And 
it was broken again west of Edmonton when the GTP 
and Canadian Northern lines were unified. 

A Winnipeg railroader tells of a CNR station named 
Hemaruka by the general manager, after the first two let- 
ters in the names of his four daughters. 

W. V. Claybourn of Fort Scott, Kan., reports station 
names on the Wichita Falls, Ranger & Ft. Worth. One 
was called Jimkurn for J. M. Kurn of the Frisco. There 
were several other combination names on this line, and 
one station was named Neff, after the recently deceased 
M. P. president, who was construction engineer on the 
building of the line. 


FORD AND TRANSPORT STUDIES—On my desk is a 

big fat book— 
the 1956 annual report of the Ford Foundation, the 
world’s largest philanthropic organization—which has al- 
ready given away almost a billion dollars. What raises a 
question in my mind is that this foundation—and other 





philanthropies coming from automobile fortunes 
little heed to transportation problems. 

Henry Ford—with the cheap automobile and his doc- 
trine of high wag d a process that has re-made 
America on an entirely new pattern. Most of this change, 
probably, has been good—but not all of it. For example, 
extensive use of highway transportation has brought acute 
anemia to half or more of the little towns in this country, 
to say nothing of traffic problems in the big cities. 


pay so 





PROFESSOR INTO PRESIDENT—Academic distinction 

has always been 
given great weight in picking men for administrative 
positions in Germany. Hence it comes as no surprise 
that the new president of the German Railroads—Pro- 
fessor Doktor Heinz Maria Oeftering—has this qualifica- 
tion. Born in Munich 54 years ago, he studied at the 
universities of Munich and Heidelberg. He was an officer 
in the finance ministry before turning to railroading. 

On this continent, we don’t usually turn to the pro- 
fessors to fill such positions—but we do have a former 
college president who is a vice-president of an important 
railroad. And at least a couple of our railroad presidents 
had their earlier careers in banking. Two more entered 
railroading at or near the top from outstanding careers 
in other business. 

I may be mistaken, but I get the impression that the 
operation of the seniority system is a much less sure 
route to the top of a railroad than it often was a genera- 
tion ago. There probably aren’t as many “boomers” in 
the ranks as there used to be, but there is plenty of com- 
pany-to-company movement at or near the top. 
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AMERICAN TRUCK CRANE SPEEDS GN 


YARD, 


Working in the yards and out along the main line, Great Northern 
Railway’s new American 100 Series Truck Crane demonstrates its 
unusual flexibility on a multitude of jobs. In the terminal area 
at Seattle, Washington, the American is removing and re-laying 
track, pulling out and loading old concrete foundations for a 
new parking area. 

On the GN main line between Edmonds and Ballard, Washing- 
ton, trackage was adjusted to make a runway for the American 
Truck Crane. The convenience of driving and working the crane 
alongside the track without interfering with main line traffic is 
especially useful in the area between Seattle and Everett where 
mud slides present a problem during the rainy season. 

Great Northern’s versatile American performs many jobs that 
used to require a complete work train. It’s equipped for pile 
driving, clamshell, crane and magnet work. Highly efficient, weight 
conserving design means the crane can move right onto highways 
and travel to the next job without time consuming weight strip- 
ping. The American sets up for work fast—the power-raised high 





MAINTENANCE-OF-WAY JOBS 


gantry locks in position easily. Simple, safe pin connections speed 
boom section assembly! 

Power and balance of the 1214 and 15 ton capacity 100 Series 
is graphically proven by their ability to lift a total of 100 feet of 
stick right from the ground without help! These new cranes. designed 
and built by the manufacturer of American Diesel and Dies- 
ELectric* Locomotive Cranes, offer a low cost solution to yard 
and right-of-way construction maintenance. 

Write for descriptive catalogs on a complete line of off-track 
crawler and truck cranes in capacities starting at }4-yard, 12!> tons! 


* Registered Trademark 


AMERICAN HOIST 
swe and Derrick Company 
— 


. St. Paul 7, Minnesota 
years of SETVICE 





SIGHTSEERS pour into Philadelphia at Reading Terminal. The RDG is run- 
ning 32 special trains; the PRR is handling another 9,000 boys in and out of 


the city. 





ADVANCE PLANNING brings together top officers of PRR and 
Reading. Studying Valley Forge area map (from left) are RDG’s 
Jewell and Spencer, PRR’s Schrumpf and Vaughan. 


How To Handle 50,000 


Boy Scouts: ‘Be Prepared’ 


by VINCENT BIUNNO 
Special to Railway Age 


Railroads continue to be fully com- 
petent when it comes to moving large 
masses of people in a hurry. The 
latest demonstration of this inherent 
Failroad quality is taking place this 
week in Valley Forge, Pa. 

Fifty thousand Boy Scouts, Explor- 
ers and Adult Leaders are gathered in 
Valley Forge for the Fourth National 
Jamboree of the Boy Scouts of Ajmer- 
ica. About two-thirds of these “came 
by rail—sixty-four special trains over 
three days; all of them are using rail- 
road service to shuttle in and out of 
nearby Philadelphia—thirty-two  spe- 
cial 15-car trains in seven days; and 
when they start toward home this 
weekend it will be the trains agaly 
that do most of the job: 

Why did the Boy Scouts choose 
rail to collect and serve this army of 
boys? Valley Forge lies in the very 
shadow of the multi-laned Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike, and Philadelphia’s 
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airports are a scant 25 or 30 miles 
away. Railway Age went to Scout 
headquarters in New Brunswick, N.J., 
looking for answers. What was 
learned there seems to say several 
things quite vividly: 

There still are a lot of people, in- 
cluding young people, who prefer to 
travel by railroad. 

The way to see the country is to 
stay on the ground. 

When it comes to putting together 
a complex “package” operation the 
railroads have the know-how to do it. 


Travel Choice is Local 


The actual selection for mode of 
travel to Valley Forge was left to the 
discretion of Boy Scout local councils. 
The boys came from as far away as 
Maine and California and as near as 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. One 
stated reason behind the choice of 
rail: “The journey to and from the 
Jamboree presents an opportunity for 
the boys to enjoy the trip itself, plus 
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the fact it gives the best opportunity 
for them to see the passing landscape 
of America close at hand.” 

Handling the big job locally dur- 
ing the Jamboree are the Reading and 
the Pennsylvania. Scout delegations 
arriving at the site last week detrained 
at the Valley Forge or Port Kennedy 
stations of the RDG, or the Norris- 
town station of the Pennsylvania. 
Accredited members of the Jamboree 
contingents traveled under special rail 
rates. Diner menus were standard, 
the result of joint efforts by the Boy 
Scouts of America and the American 
Association of Dining Car Officers. 

Getting the 50,000-odd delegates to 
the Jamboree was by no means the 
whole job. What it takes to run an 
encampment like this is a giant supply 
and transport task: Nine and a half 
million pieces of paper goods are 
being used (to eliminate dishwashing); 
300 tons (20 carloads) of charcoal 
brickets are needed to fuel the 16,000 
cook-out fires that will burn nightly; 
the final dinner alone, on Thursday, 
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will take top sirloins from 13,030 beef 
steers; non-perishable foods (752 tons) 
had to be moved in and stored ahead 
of time. 

Preparations for this two-week job 
meant extra work for both the Read- 
ing and the Pennsylvania. Periodic 
staff meetings were held with operat- 
ing and traffic personnel for nearly a 
year. On the PRR, extensive reno- 
vations were made at the Norris- 
town station—waiting rooms were re- 
painted, floodlights erected and direc- 
tional signals placed at key points. 
The Reading made major alterations 
at its Valley Forge and Port Kennedy 
stations. The stations were painted, 
platforms lengthened, and hundreds 
of flood and other lights added to the 
station buildings and in nearby stor- 
age and car-conditioning yards. At 
Perkiomen Junction, 1,500 ft of road- 
way was resurfaced. Radio, telephone 
and public address installations were 
set up to link major points in the en- 
campment area with the Reading’s op- 
erations. 
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SPECIAL TRAINS, 62 in all, brought most of the 50,000 
Scouts to the encampment site. Unloading was handled at 
Norristown, Port Kennedy and Valley Forge station. 








HAPPY RIDERS roll to the Jamboree. Local councils chose 


rail travel to give Scouts a chance to see the “passing land- 


scape of America.” 


Tickets: Railroad identification cer- 
tificates were required for the pur- 
chase of reduced-rate tickets. The 
certificates were distributed through 
Boy Scout regional offices to local 
councils. 

Hand luggage: Trucks met all in- 
bound special trains to transport, 
without charge, all hand luggage 
from the passenger cars. Groups ar- 
riving at Norristown on the PRR, or, 
in the case of smaller groups at Paoli 
on regular trains, took hand luggage 
into the buses with them. 

Baggage: Baggage on special trains 
arriving on the PRR was unloaded 


at Norristown. A train baggageman 
accompanied each special, getting off 
at Norristown and riding by truck 
with his group’s baggage to the sec- 
tion site. In some cases, baggage cars 
were cut off a day or more in advance. 

On special trains arriving on the 
RDG, baggage cars were unloaded at 
Perkiomen Junction. 

Dining car meals: Special menus 
and prices were used, table service 
prices ranging from $1.25 for break- 
fast, $1.75 for luncheon and $2.00 
for dinner. Most roads served an 
identical menu, cafeteria style, at 
$1.00, $1.45 and $1.75 








“The railroad industry has made a great contribution to the Boy Scouts 
of America National Jamboree, by their cooperation in 1937, 1950, 1953 
and now again in 1957. Their ingenuity and dependability not only 
added to the success of this mass campsite, by moving in boys and 
leaders to the greatest gathering of youth in the world, but have 
virtually guaranteed the practicality of such a gigantic undertaking.” 


———Doctor Arthur A. Schuck, Chief Scout Executive 
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Annual Report Highlights 


Rai road 


Alsbane Great Southern 
Ashley, Drew & Northern 
Atlanta & West Point 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Belt of Chicago 
Charleston & Western Carolina 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Chel: New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific 
Clinchfield 
Colorado & Southern 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line ._ 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
Florida East Coast 
Fort Dodge, Des Moines & 
outhern 
Fort Worth & Denver 
Georgia 
Georgia & Florida 
Georgia Southern & Florida 
Great Northern 
Green Bay & Western 
Indiana Harbor Belt 
Kansas, Gliiions & Gulf 
Lehigh & Hudson River 
MidlandjValley 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Nashville, Chattanooga & 
t. Louis 
New Orleans & Northeastern 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Norfolk & Western 
Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka 


Peoria &{Eastern 


Terminal Railroad Assn. of 
t. Louis 


Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo 


Virginian 
Western of Alabama 


Western Pacific 


*On December 31 
dDeficit. 
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Operating perating Fixed Net Current Current Long Term 
Revenues Expenses _Charges Income Assets * Liabilities* Debt* 
18,193, 198 $ 13,551,923 $ 272,469 $ 3,065,503 $ 6,646,059 $ 4,424,049 $ 8,165,300 
20, 572, 170 — 13,937,230 291,139 4,237,850 9, 166, 075 6,259,148 8,898,500 
1 232, 524 773,901 16,366 160,099 598, 141 483,019 260,100 
1,059,389 681,602 w7; 538° 132,289 474, 008 392,545 303,450 
4,072,008 3,583,351 35,310 66,014 1 819, 929 550,185 1,288,905 
3,563,073 3,047,329 25,976 _ 225, 186 1 ‘959. 150 633,507 881,749 
166,630,114 142,085,342 6,868,572 11 (834, 510 58,291,742 24,676,104 174,797,896 
158,891,959 1 32,1 57, 583 4 023; 994 13,850, 537 52,851,863 21,513,648 181, 700, 240 
15,504,621 10,346, 1 37 1 895, 306 184,621 5,318,664 3,484,254 2,563,625 
14 358, 561 9,194,855 1,983,502 428,856 5,192,921 3,359,955 2,739,539 
7 409, 457 5,516,747 349,607 628,712 1,800,609 1,840,462 9,970,947 
6, 366, 319 5,169,367 378,169 580,763 1,783,080 1,482,979 8,745,338 
257, 039 495 196,359,600 6,757,827 21,565,218 91,285,736 46,255,548 218,034,354 
249 226, 272 190,704,931 6,634,1 78 22,157,846 92,824,233 50,449,653 218,038,191 
43,096,200 27,979,785 1,897,269 6,812,807 18,165,775 17,958,374 1,804,540 
47,648,438 28,432,328 1,983,634 7,720,125 23,558,403 19,911,779 3,446,400 
25,229,708 14,756,334 2,393,268 7,277,497 6,517,897 18,134,733 11,966,057 
19,996,870 12,041,995 2,421,471 4,892 614 6,589,401 17,800,125 12,305,950 
15,596,251 12,372,087 134,381 1,105 628 5,584,624 4,057,984 18,891,980 
1 5, 560, 594 11,802,605 152,794 1,497,449 6,233,429 4,412,432 18,021,469 
8, 298, 379 4,802,590 137,370 855,461 3,261,132 2,258,863 3-200 
8,375,580 4,574,541 131 O42 1 047 61 3,61 5. 756 2,613,078 {200,293 
8,261 995 6,688 ,266 91, 539 606, 036 3,128,979 1,258,617 7,034,147 
7,677,757 6, 307, 039 107, 168 421,806 2,724,703 1,106,963 7,250, 980° 
37,741,535 27, 907,5 575 2,869,033 341,059d 18, 617, 985 6,334,113 62,283,935 
34,273,094 25,4 422, 721 2,925, 464 907,933 24, 799, 792 4,716,640 63,821,155 
2,374,935 e; 145, 838 156, 724 159,801d 557,790 490,462 2,926,947 
23 323,710 1,830,241 156, 453 267,852 550,540 554,852 3,728,906 
23,4 418 ,163 18,395,909 1 038, 321 636,219 5,360,361 4,720,259 20,332,265 
23 264, 796 18,346,669 1,073,763 878 646 5,091,773 3,905,759 21 52, 749 
9,018,055 7,782,047 106, 91 2 600 B42 3,283,099 954,518 16, 067; 893 
7,528,001 6,845,203 718, 646 55,229 3,289,739 1,138,742 16, ‘094, 176— 
3,554,513 3,078,574 1,068,273 1,043,092d 641,258 2,739,305 10; 016, 1 30. 
3,524,280 2,811,788 ae: ,054,146 "813,639d 737,656 2,601 858 10,204, 022 
10,053,302 7,198, 927 354, 954 131, 529 2, 475, 741 1 ,125, 835 7,247, 267 
10,723, es, 7,698, 702 345,254 23, ‘644d 2,689,660 1 867, 195 7,139,013 
280, 542,504 209, 404, 310 8,053,426 32,239,468 118,540,037 51 294,198 265,1 54,445 
267,095,219 194, aa [41 7 8,121,840 32, 063, 925 122,353,379 56,426,734 267,330,764 
4,527,494 3,296, 505 21,880 419,069 1,541,914 973,735 8,191,230 
4,477,741 3, 109, 9,276 20,776 474,103 1,519,194 921,245 8 319,141 
32,162,528 24,756,938 552,191 551,806 9,200,445 9,826,612 11,404, 000 
31 270, 674 22,193,103 603,082 1,506,285 9,389,057 9,596,560 12,207,540 
Si 046, 377 3,181,259 143,894 610,923 1,892,522 204,141 3,930,250 
4,841,296 2,820,946 149,674 682,374 2, 141 267 230,701 4, 018, 150_ 
3,381,721 2,403,012 5,102 205,695 938, 149 573,300 192,933 
3,168,592 2,186, 810 1,399 312,521 1 099,242 578,835 307,773 
2 270, 791 1,558,515 70, 012 281 945 1,006, 245 559,483 2,175,500 
2,273,626 1 523 ,640 16, 945 259,590 1, 355, 396 643,308 2,604,500 
74,450,690 “59, 585, 908 3, 1 4 1 255 1,940,206 19, 903, 091 11,220,458 97,959,295 
73,250,559 57, 643, 810 3,027,495 3,110,777 22, 324.149 11,199,275 96, 477,006 
35,623,508 ” 97, 747 ,183 1,649,999 2,281,994 14, 434, 551 6,923,547 233 062, 198 
30,091, 368 25,018, ‘583 1,691 ,043 uy 742, 374 14, 765, 127 5,019,041 25, 259, 888 
 P 740, 296 7.794,609 1,610 4 461 ,225 7,782,396 6,580,437 ae 
13,273,596 7,236,234 FP 423 2 509, 043 7,656,017 _ 4 615,6 5,609 188,000 
174,578,288 121,741,218 “5, 277, 884 16, 329, 207 59,695,972 35,958,281 177, 404,670 
162,296,845 110,090,844 5,148,485 16,686,927 62,919,436 36,116,798 178,839,190 
239,662,971 164,917,702 1,432,533 42,486,856 82,408,094 47,340,600 35,791,700 
208,891, 162 — 138, 719,685 _ 1,432,436 38,630,610 107,112,678 49,271,348 35,791,700 
737,519 475,692 88,676 250,231 ) Se err re 
914,204 500,973 123,472 _ 484, 421 237,690 
6,373,714 4,279, 377 219,003 717,922 880, 885 186,818 7,638,700 
6,324,697 4 206, 756 244,233 809,454 1 | 453 967 175,747 8, 669, 700 
21,982,807 17, 791 871 1,517,288 967,583 1,075,554 5,648,619 45,477,455 
21,699,058 18; 053,923 1,549,418 1,984,196 6,914,147 6,386,053 45,938,246 
6,351,895 3,827, 620 ~ 409,488 1,428,488 5,369,165 3,067,509 850,000 
5,116,702 3, 425, 166 160,274 944,892 4,793,705 2,667,690 2,150,000 
56,491,559 96; 877, 692 2, 269,653 err 280, 007 28,970,632 17,545,231 74,674,000 
44,205,611 24, 293, 571 2,213,584 10,588,133 25,375,562 12,500,119 73,253,000 
4,203,792 3,608, 802 79,573 317,175 1,995,273 782,926 1,864,580 
3,643,709 3,213,384 82,410 235,348 » E 076, 943 696,373 1,928,680 
53,589,652 41,118,927 1,146,600 3,639,254 21,481,514 14,027,164 56,403,498 
53, 749,777 39,379,098 1 069,2 260 4,605,540 23,129,199 BS; ,143,040 57, 958,9: 933) 
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ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 


INTER-OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE 
COPIES TO: 
TO: Fred Luna DATE July 1, 1957 


FROM: W. E. Sprackling OFFICE Hastings 


SUBJECT: ADVERTISING 





REFERRING TO: Quality Control 


Inspection - ETL 
FILE REFERENCE: 


Fred, we've been telling our customers about our methods 
of Inspection, our Quality Control, and other manufacturing safe - 
guards. But perhaps we're missing a bet. I think the BIG THING 
is what the Electrical Testing Laboratories, Inc. does for us -- 
not just the fact that they calibrate all of our testing equipment 
(that's quite common), but that they actually go through our test 
reports at all mills annually to see that our testing system is 
functioning the way management planned it. 


I don't think any other outfit goes so far as to have sucha 
complete independent audit. To me -- that's newsworthy -- our 
customers should know that we have an outside agency -- fully 
competent -- to watch after their interest. 

/ 

Why not tell our story broadly -- after all, it's to the cus- 
tomers' interest -- they will appreciate, I'm sure, what is being 
done for them. 


P. S. And another important thing -- the inspection department 
is entirely separate and independent of production -- 
reporting only to the Vice President in Charge of Manufac- 
turing. 
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In communications — 


Only independent 
AC power will keep 
your costs down 


Here’s why: Communications equipment designed to operate from 
110 volts AC is less complicated, more economical, far easier to service, 








and lower in first cost. Identical equipment can be used throughout 
the system, with resultant reduction in parts inventory. Cornell-Dubilier 
Inverters will operate this equipment from any standard battery source 

and run it at top efficiency, day after day. For complete technical 
data on economical conversion from 12V., 32V., 64V., and 120V. D-C 
to 110V. A-C, or for engineering consultation, write to Cornell-Dubilier 
Electric Corporation, Dept. RA-4, 2900 Columbia Ave., Indianapolis, Ind 


CORNELL-DUBILIER 


VIBRATOR 
INVERTER 


The railroad-proven radio power supply 
first choice of experienced railroad men. 
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NO SPLITTING OR TURNING 


we 
hook bolts 


Lewis Sealtite hook 
bolts for bridge and trestle 
construction have patented 
fins to grip wood, without 

wedging, splitting or turning. 
Sealtite washer nut stops 
seepage .. . retards corrosion 
and wood deterioration. 
Available in Hot-Dip Galvanized 
finish for greater durability 

and ecenomy, in black for 
low original cost. Also 
furnished with std. sq. 
and hex. nuts. 




















Lewis Sealtite 
products are used 
by 85 per cent of 
America's Class 1 
Railroads. All are 
made in the U.S.A. , 
to A.S.T.M. / 
specifications. 


Write, call 
or wire for 


prices. 


BOLT & NUT COMPANY 
504 Malcoim Ave. S. E. 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 





OPPORTUNITY! 


If you are a young man with a vital interest in 
the industry of your choosing—ambitious, alert 
and desirous of advancement—then here is your 
opportunity to subseribe to a magazine which 
gives you railroad information that will supple- 
ment your experience in your department—and 
help you get ahead. 

Each week RAILWAY AGE will come to you 
with the news and reports on developments that 
are taking place in every phase of railroading. 
Start this information coming your way today 


Ly mailing the coupon below. 






j i 
| Railway Age 7-15-57 | 
‘ | 
| Circulation Department, Emmett St., Bristol, Conn. | 
| Please send Railway Age to me every week: | 
for one year $4 Payment enclosed l 
for two years $6 Bill me after service begins | 
I ia ia palin aanllda edapoceoneecs I 
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| I I a wescavots Ghiseyacesnsca reason cece ecosacnenaeapaasindia 

| BROT atts cssciscsvncessneopsicicsbintae 

Railroad ! 
| 
| BR, cs vicsezocesesinenensiecssirchanainbenmniiess Title | 
| Above rates apply TO RAILROAD MEN ONLY (in the U.S., | 
| Canada and Mexico) | 
| ' 
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AMERICAN BRIDGE 


builds another 
LET BRIDGE 


for the New York Central 


Spanning the Cuyahoga River in Cleve 
land, this modern lift bridge replaces an 
old swing span structure which had been 
in continuous use since 1890. It is the 
third major lift bridge to be fabricated 
and erected by American Bridge for the 
New York Central System in recent 
years. Last year, we completed the new 
Harlem River Bridge in New York for 
the same railroad, and early in 1955, we 
completed another lift bridge across the 
Cuyahoga River in Cleveland. 

Designed by the engineering firm of 
Howard, Needles, Tammen & Bergen- 
doff, this new structure consists of a 
double-track thru-truss vertical-lift span 
265’ long; a cable-support span (truss 
type) 265’ long and surmounting the 
vertical-lift span; and two double-track 
thru-truss tower spans, 30’ long x 35’ 
wide x 162’ high. 

The trusses in the lift span are 33’ 
apart c. to c., and 50’ high at center 
(trusses have curved top chords). Each 
truss is composed of ten 26’-6” panels. 

In addition to the fabrication and erec 
tion of 3,065 tons of structural steelwork 
for this project, the American Bridge 
contract included installation of operat 
ing machinery, electrical equipment, en 
gine-generator sets, machinery house 
equipment, counterweight framing, con 
crete counterweights with reinforcing 
steel, gratings, wire ropes and fittings, 
tower sheaves with shafts and bearings, 
and removal of the old swing bridge. 

Many railroads rely upon the know 
how, the facilities, and the experience of 
American Bridge to handle the most 
difficult construction problems. 


















AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION GENERAL OFFICES: 525 WILLIAM PENN PLACE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Contracting Offices: AMBRIDGE * ATLANTA * BALTIMORE * BIRMINGHAM * BOSTON * CHICAGO + CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND + DALLAS + DENVER - DETROIT + ELMIRA + GARY 
HOUSTON * LOS ANGELES * MEMPHIS * MINNEAPOLIS * NEW YORK * ORANGE, TEXAS * PHILADELPHIA * PITTSBURGH * PORTLAND, ORE. * ROANOKE * ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO * TRENTON 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN BRIDGE 
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Now available-at 






THIS SPRING SAVE 
YOUR 








HOW MUCH MONEY 
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NO OXTTe COSt . «. 





RAILROAD? 4 


Only you can answer that question 


| —because only you know what your 
spring-replacement costs are. But, the 
higher they are, the more you will save with 
| ASF Extended Life brand springs. 
That’s because test after test in the 
laboratory proves that Extended Life 
Springs outlast ordinary springs an 
average of ten to one. The test results 
are so conclusive that it is not a question 
whether they will last longer under your 
cars, but only how many éimes longer. 
Here’s a way to find out: Specify new 
ASF Extended Life Springs where types 
of service or runs result in bad-order 
cars due to spring failure. You'll soon 
find that you get premium service—at 
no premium in price! 














E-X-T-E-N-D-E-D L-I-F-E SPRINGS 
A contribution to railroad progress...through research by 


AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 
Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Illinois Po 


Canadian Sales: International Equipment Co., Ltd., Montreal 1, Quebec iMEMBE S| 
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40 YEARS OF PRACTICAL RAILROADING EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 
MADE THE 


SPRING PAK 


LUBRICATION PAD 


a THE MOST EFFICIENT, LONG-LIVED 
LUBRICATION PAD AVAILABLE... 








No other pad offer there ral 


Each one an absolute necessity for effective, ,e 
e 


constant journal lubrication! @* 


2. Maintains its oil transmitting 
properties for the long, long 
life of the Espey pad. The 
specially treated felt won't 
deteriorate. 





PACKING 














4. Never-varying maximum pad ze 
pressure against the journal— —cepuamenessi Ns al 4 ‘rep, ‘ 
the exclusive Espey spring- aos = 
steel construction is the ee a Pe 

It’s a fact ...the Espey pad will wear longer and wick more oil than any 
other pad—and for good reason. You can’t beat 40 years of Spring Pack- 
ing journal box lubrication experience —40 years of quality and service. 
Remember? ... the first big improvement in journal box lubrication, in 
1936, when Spring Packing developed Hold-Rite retainers to hold pack- 
ing and prevent waste grab. Now in 1957, these years of practical coopera- 
tive railroading experience resulted in the Espey Pad— designed by Espey 
engineers; made in the new Espey plant. 





answer. Does not take a per 
I 


manent ‘set’. 





332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Cc © R P © R AT § © ne Espey Lubrication Pad Plant at Hammond, Indiana 














ICC Reports on Bumper Post 
Collision in D.C. Station 
(Continued from page 10) 

normal operations, sand is deposited 
automatically on the rails ahead of 
the front wheels of both trucks when a 
Rolokron functions on a unit. Sand 
is also deposited automatically 
when the brakes are applied in emer- 
gency.” 

The sanding equipment on the cars 
consisted of the control system, a sand 
box, an H-92 sand trap, and a delivery 
pipe line for each wheel. There was 
provision for manual sanding. Each 
sand box had double exterior filling 
doors in a metal frame. The joint 
between the frame and the side of the 
sand box was sealed by a soft caulking 
compound, and the joint between the 
frame and door assembly was sealed 
by sponge rubber. 

Evidence reviewed in the report in- 
dicated the train “decelerated rapidly” 
in response to brake applications as 
it entered its station track. When it 
was about 500 ft from the bumping 
post, the brakes were partially released 
to avoid stopping short of the custom- 
ary point. 

The enginemen observed that one of 
the rails near the bumping post was 
“wet and discolored.” The fireman 
then operated the manual sanding but- 
ton and made a service brake applica- 
tion which he and the engineer agreed 
was “ineffective.” The fireman then 
made an emergency brake application, 
when the train was about 15 ft from 
the bumping post, but the speed “was 
not materially reduced before the 
accident occurred.” 

The engineer said he read the brake- 
cylinder pressure gage as indicating 
that a Rolokron had functioned on the 
front truck of the train’s first car. He 
was not certain whether this was be- 
fore or after emergency application of 
the brakes. His other impressions, 
however, indicated the brakes were 
released just before the emergency ap- 
plication, and that was also the im- 
pression of an off-duty employee rid- 
ing in the train’s second car. 

Examination of the track after the 
accident disclosed that one rail was 
covered with a grease film for 70 ft 
out from the bumping post. Tests of 
the sanding equipment showed that 
only two sanders on the first car were 
functioning. The amount of sand they 
deposited on the rail “varied from 
practically no sand to two pounds of 
sand per minute.” 

It was determined that water was 
entering the sand boxes at the joints 
between door frames and boxes. Air 
strainers in all traps except one were 
“obstructed by corrosion.” Wet sand 
was found in the sand boxes of all 
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Railroading and the Arts 


Sparked by J. Russel Coulter (left), 
president of the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western, an organization known as 
Peoria PAs—Patrons of the Arts—has 
been set up to provide a $1,000 sum- 
mer tour “kitty” for a young Peoria 
artist. Twenty Peoria businessmen 
have each contributed $50; and at the 
end of the artist’s summer tour, each 
contributor will receive one painting. 
It’s designed as a sort of triple-play 
benefit—the contributors get a paint- 
ing, the artist gets additional recogni- 
tion and the community’s patronage 
of the arts gets a fresh approach. 
With Mr. Coulter in the photo are 
John Kessler (center), Peoria Journal 
Star columnist; and August J. Sch- 
mitz, the 22-year-old artist chosen for 
the first Peoria PAs project. 


sanding equipment except at one loca- 
tion on the second car. The port lead- 
ing to the air strainer on one of the 
first car’s sand traps was obstructed 
by a piece of rubber and wet sand. 

The first. car had received its latest 
annual and monthly inspections, re- 
spectively, on July 14, 1956, and on 
October 6, 1956. Inspection reports 
for the 30-day period immediately be- 
fore the accident recorded nothing 
“which had any bearing on the acci- 
dent.” The commission’s report closed 
with this comment: 

“Since the air-brake systems of 
RDC units are designed to produce 
maximum braking effort consistent 
with wheel-rail adhesion, the high 
level of the wheel-rail adhesion ob- 
tained under favorable rail conditions 
is necessary to prevent the functioning 
of the Rolokrons when a heavy brake 
application is made. It has been ob- 
served in the operation of these units 
under unfavorable rail conditions that 
if the sanding devices fail to deliver 
sand when required, or fail to deliver 
sufficient sand, stopping distances of 
the units may be increased because of 





repeated functioning of the Rolokrons. 

“When brake-cylinder pressure is 
restored after a Rolokron functions, it 
is probable that the Rolokron will 
again function unless wheel-rail ad- 
hesion is increased by application of 
sand to the rails or rail conditions im- 
prove, provided brake-cylinder pres- 
sure is not reduced by manipulation of 
the brake valve. It is evident that 
rail conditions in the vicinity of the 
bumping post were such that with a 
heavy brake application the use of 
sand would be necessary to prevent 
Rolokrons from functioning. . . . Ap- 
parently, because of the failure of the 
sanding devices, Rolokrons functioned 
and increased the stopping distance.” 


Fourth Section Bill 
Goes to President 


Congressional action on the gen- 
erally approved amendment to the In- 
terstate Commerce Act’s fourth sec- 
tion was completed July 1 when the 
House passed the amending bill, 
S.937, which had previously cleared 
the Senate. It is now before President 
Eisenhower. 

Under the amendment, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s auth- 
ority with respect to the long-and- 
short-haul clause would be limited 
to the matter of granting relief over 
direct routes. Carriers with indirect 
routes could meet the competition of 
direct routes without prior commis- 
sion approval—provided the _ rates 
met standards laid down in other sec- 
tions of the act. 

The amendment was recommended 
by the ICC in its latest annual report 
and supported by railroads and ship- 
per interests, including the National 
Industrial Traffic League. 

Its passage marked Congress’ sec- 
ond favorable action on the commis- 
sion’s legislative recommendations of 
which there were 26 (Railway Age, 
Feb. 4, p. 40). Passed previously 
and signed into law by the President 
was an amendment to the Medals of 
Honor Act to provide for awards 
of medals of honor for acts of hero- 
ism in connection with accidents or 
threatened accidents involving motor 
vehicles. 


Railroad Fined $30,000 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has announced that the Terminal 
Railroad Association of St. Louis was 
recently fined $30,000 following its 
plea of nolo contendere to a 30-count 
information charging the granting of 
unlawful concessions on _ interstate 
shipments in violation of the Elkins 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Making sure that you get maximum service from 
your batteries is the full time job of Gould field 
engineers. They help set up your battery mainte- 
nance shop, help establish good preventive main- 
tenance procedures, make routine calls to check 
up on conditions and instruct your new personnel 
in correct maintenance procedures. This team- 
work costs you nothing ... as a matter of fact, it 
can’t help but save you money. Why not take 
advantage of it? See your local Gould representa- 
tive; or write Gould-National Batteries, Inc., 
Trenton 7, N. J. 

Always use Gould-National Automobile and Truck Batteries 


©1957 Gould-National Batteries, inc. 
















America’s Finest! 
GOULD KATHANODE 
BATTERIES 
for Air Conditioning 
and Car Lighting 
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Freight Car Loadings 





New Equipment 





Loadings of revenue freight in the 











week ended July 6 totaled 535,334 LOCOMOTIVES 

cars, the Association of American 

Railroads announced on July 11. & Canadian National—Ordered 150 diesel units (including two for 
This was a decrease of 197,015 cars, Central Vermont and two for Grand Trunk Western), at approximate cost 
or 26.9%, compared with the pre- of $27,000,000; delivery, scheduled to be completed in December 1958, 
pve re nrg increase of — will result in almost full dieselization of all trains east of Montreal and west 
nit OF EL eee ee ee of Edmonton; General Motors Diesel, Ltd., will build 17 passenger units 






corresponding week last year; and a 
decrease of 113,658 cars, or 17.5%, 
compared with the equivalent 1956 






for use in eastern Canada, 80 road switchers and 19 yard switchers; Mon- 
treal Locomotive Works will build 30 1,800-hp road switchers for use in 
Canada; Electro-Motive will build two road switchers for the CV, and Alco 










week. 
Loadings of revenue freight for the Products two yard switchers for the GTW. 
week ended June 29 totaled 732,349 
cars; the summary, compiled by the & 149 New Diesels in a Month.—There were 26,771 diesel units on Class 
Car Service Division, AAR, follows: I roads as of June 1, 1957, an increase of 149 over the May 1 total and 






1,250 more than on June 1, 1956, according to AAR report summarized 





REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 



















For the week ended Saturday, June 29 below. 

District 1957 1956 1955 

SE 5 caaewe 118 358 123,091 120,199 

peemeeny ..+. 147,183 141,708 132,409 Owned or Leased Stored Serviceable Waiting Shops 

Southern... vidaye 16708 108,302 June I June I June I 

outhern ...... ¥ P F 

Northwestern : 123/042 130,138 127/087 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 

Central Western ’ 130,535 124,5 Diesel (UNMIS) os.o5s000 0 26,771 25,521 70 13 887 877 

a a a Steam (Locomotives) ...... 3,268 4,913 914 735 596-793 
Electric (Units) .......... 612 629 ih 9 73 59 






Total Western 
Districts .... 294937 324,187 312,472 












Total All Roads 732,349 755,279 695,841 


Grain and” groin 49,662 66,476 65,567 P U rc h as € S & | n Ve n fe [ | €s 


products 

























veniedk:: «.:5.. 4,071 5,831 5,171 
eee 126,960 106,142 40,220 f : } ; 

TET ay 9,636 10,806 10,200 & Four Months’ Purchases Up 4.4% .—Purchases by domestic railroads ahd 
Forest Products 39,772 48,561 46,015 r r ‘ 3 P ‘ . 
OOD Pees bss 90,568 81,579 81,429 of all types of materials in this year’s first four months were $36,394,000, 
Merchandise |.c.l. 54,938 59,979 68,545 ad . ‘ - 
Miscellaneous . 356,742 375,905 378,794 or 4.4%, higher than in the comparable 1956 period; purchase and inven- Le ] 
poe 73230 755279 opal tory estimates in following tables were prepared by Railway Age. 
June 22 ...... 746764 799/592 794,427 
fire. US ries Fave c < 
une Sos a es 4 7,075 é PURCHASES * April F M 
Jung... 671,785 719.209 709/351 ¥ es aon a a an 

1957 1957 1956 















Cumulative tota 






IL, 
26 weeks ...17,841,510 18,929,046 17,880,094 (000) (000) (000) 
CU ne i esc awsw ee eee pani $ 58,420 $227,428 $180,603 
IN CANADA—Carloadings for the Rail eee eee eee e eet e eee e ee ees 11,409 42,796 37,276 
‘ nagyieh 71 Re rer Pet ee tee re 8,050 28,802 24,226 
seven-day period ended June 21 to- Other Material ............000000. 108,252 415,627 427,620 







taled 88,282 cars, compared with 83,- 








697 cars f vi seven-day Total from Manufacturers .......... $186,131 $714,653 $669,725 
| cars for the previous seven-day EG RN UN GE 35 782 154,404 162,938 
period, according to the Dominion . 

Bureau of Statistics. NE TONED a vaio peck eiaece bedwetes $221,913 $869,057 $832,663 





Revenue Total Cars * Subject to revision. 
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egy hy 88,282 32 
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Cumulative Totals: 
(000) (000) 
June 21, 1957 1,844,858 806,370 . 
June 21. 1956 1,982,509 848,787 NE WEEN Sie e's war sae e gee Mie Radia a4 58 ; : $ 59,287 $ 58,058 
SN Oe oc. a ekige.c areas oc dae ates oo 00 « Senta as 101,859 99,210 
ED ihn oe wcee ORE eso 8% a ae 553,455 520,570 
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34,603 27,340 












$771,491 $725,558 










* Subject to revision 
t All total inventory figures taken from ICC statement M-125 for month indicated 
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Act. The fines, $1,000 on each count, 
were imposed in the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District 
of Illinois. 

The commission also reported that 
Monsanto Chemical Company was 
fined $15,000 at the same time, “in 
a separate but related case,” on its 
plea of nolo contendere to a 15- 
count information charging accept- 


ance of unlawful concessions in viola- 
tion of the Elkins Act. 

“The unlawful concessions,” the 
commission’s notice said, “arose from 
the failure of the railroad to assess 
and collect and the shipper to pay 
storage and demurrage charges on 
the shipper’s tank cars containing 
dangerous articles held in the rail- 
road’s yards in East St. Louis.” 


Serviceable Fleet Lost 1 Car in May 


The serviceable freight-car fleet of 
Class I railroads dropped one car in 
May. 

This was reported by Chairman 
A. H. Gass of the Car Service Divi- 
sion, Association of American Rail- 
roads, in his latest review of “The Na- 
tional Transportation Situation.” 

The one-car loss followed upon 
April’s 1,000-car drop, but the serv- 
iceable fleet as of June 1 was still 
18,629 cars above that of June 1, 
1956. 

Class I roads installed 7,552 new 
freight cars in May and retired 5,086, 
the month’s net gain in ownership be- 


ing 2,466 cars. Meanwhile, the bad- 
order backlog increased by 2,467 cars 
—to a June 1 total of 77,784, or 
4.5% of ownership. 

Detention reports for May indi- 
cated that 19.55% of cars placed in 
that month were detained beyond the 
free time. That compared with 
20.86% for the previous month and 
20.35% for May 1956. 

Latest performance data showed 
that freight cars in March produced 
an average of 1,028 net ton miles per 
serviceable car per day, highest March 
figure since March 1951’s 1,061. The 
February 1957 figure was 985. 


RR Job Opportunities Stressed 


Ten-foot-tall talking “Diesel Dan” 
greeted visitors to Chicagoland Fair, 
a trade and promotional show that 
closed July 14. 

Sixteen railroads which serve Chi- 
cago used a 2,500 sq ft exhibit to tell 
about the railroad industry and job 
opportunities. “Diesel Dan,” controlled 
by operators behind one-way glass in 
the “caboose,” answered all questions 
(Railway Age, June 3, p. 11). 

Other features of the display were 
an illuminated plastic drum which 
listed 1,600 job classifications available 
in railroading and was designed to 
show the wide range of skills needed 
in the industry. An operating model 





CUTAWAY DIESEL was part of the 
Electro-Motive display at the Chicago- 
land Fair. 
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railroad filled the center of the dis- 
play. 

The fair, sponsored by the Chicago 
Association of Commerce & Industry, 
was staged to attract a half million 
new workers to Chicago industry. An 
estimated 50,000 persons attended on 
opening day June 29. 

Participating in the railroad exhibit 
were the Santa Fe; Baltimore & Ohio; 
Belt of Chicago; Chesapeake & Ohio; 
Burlington; Chicago & Eastern Illinois; 
Milwaukee; Chicago & North Western; 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern; Grand Trunk 
Western; Illinois Central; Monon; New 
York Central; Pennsylvania; Rock 
Island and Wabash. 

Notable among the 250 exhibits for 
its interest to railroaders was Stewart- 
Warner’s operating model of its bi- 
nary-code_ car-identifier system. A 
model train, each car of which car- 
ried a card containing a specific ar- 
rangement of black and white lines, 
circled a table to pass in front of an 
electronic “reader” which transmits 
coded reporting marks and type of 
car to a high-speed Teletype printer. 


May Net Dropped More 
Than Decline in Gross 

The $22 million drop, from last 
year, in May’s net railway operating 
income was the result of an $18 mil- 
lion decline in gross and a $4 million 


increase in operating expenses and 
taxes. 

As to the latter, the month’s operat- 
ing expenses rose $13 million but its 
taxes were down $9 million from May 
1956. As reported in Railway Age, 
July 8, p. 7, May’s net railway operat- 
ing income was $81 million compared 
with $108 million for May 1956, and 
estimated net income was $65 million 
compared with $86 million. 

Gross for the 1957 month was 
$907 million, compared with May 
1956’s $925 million. Operating ex- 
penses were $714 million and $701 
million, respectively. 

For this year’s first five months, 
gross was up $30 million from last 
year; net railway operating income, 
at $376 million, was off $40 million, 
and estimated net income at $287 
million, was down $37 million. 

Twenty-four Class I roads failed 
to earn interest and rentals in this 
year’s first five months. Rate of return 
for the 12 months ended with May 
averaged 3.78%, compared with 
4.18% for the previous 12 months. 


CLASS | RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of May 


1957 1956 
Total operating 
revenues ...... $ 906,512,551 $ 924,857,090 
Total operating 
expenses ...... 713,552,984 701,077,691 
Operating ratio— 
per cent .. 78.71 75.80 
WOE Ukteeeeskane 91,009,454 100,469,035 
Net railway oper- 
ating income 
(Earnings before 
charges) ...... 80,798,427 102,637,490 
Net income, after 
charges (esti- 
aS es 65,000,000 86,000,000 


Five Months ended May 


Total operating 


revenues ...... $4,365,911,101 $4,336,348,021 
Total operating 

expenses ...... 3,424,599,021 3,351,512,386 

Operating ratio— 

BOF COnt ...cce 78.44 77.29 
WE Goss cvctse 454,863,574 462,136,901 


Net railway oper- 
ating income 
(Earnings before 


charges) ...... 376,272,969 416,335,294 
Net income, after 

charges (esti- 

mated) ....... 287,000,000 324,000,000 


Railroads in Forefront 
As Spenders for New Plant 


Railroads have been coupled with 
utility companies as the industries ex- 
pected to show largest relative gains 
in capital expenditures for this year’s 
first three quarters, compared with the 
like 1956 period. 

The latest quarterly survey issued 
jointly by the Department of Com- 
merce and Securities and Exchange 
Commission puts the expected in- 
creases at 22% for the railroads and 
27% for the utilities. The composite 
increase for all industry is expected 
to be 9%. 
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It'll Be a Busy Machine! 


A new IBM 650 electronic computer 
has gone to work for the Northern 
Pacific in the road’s St. Paul general 
offices. One of its first jobs will be pro- 
cessing payroll data for the company’s 
23,000 employees, employees of three 
other organizations and NP pension 
rolls. Other jobs: Processing and as- 
sembling freight and passenger statis- 
tics, apportioning freight charges on 
interline movements, compiling data 
for NP’s logging and reforestation 
program. Ray Boisen, chief electronics 
operator, is shown at the computer’s 
console. 


Benton Continues a 
As ICC Reefer Agent . 


Fifth Revised ICC Service Order 
No. 95 has been modified by Amend- 
ment No. 6, which set back the ex- 
piration date for another year—until 
June 30, 1958. 

The order makes D. W. Benton 
the commission’s adviser on matters 
relating to refrigerator cars. Mr. Ben- 
ton is also a member of the staff of 
the AAR’s Car Service Division, serv- 
ing there as assistant to chairman— 
refrigerator cars. 


2.5-Cent Furlough 
Fares Made Tax Exempt 


Furlough fares up to 2.5 cents per 
mile are now exempt from the 10% 
tax on amounts paid for transporta- 
tion of persons. The increase from 
the former 2.025-cent limit was pro- 
vided by an amendment to the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code, recently signed by 
President Eisenhower. 

The fares involved are the reduced 
rates provided for members of the 
armed forces traveling in uniform at 
their own expense while on furlough. 
The legislation was required to con- 
tinue the exemption as to some of the 
furlough fares which were increased 
above the former limit on July 1. 
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Supply Trade 





National Cylinder Gets U.S. 
Rights to Butt-Weld Device 


Exclusive U. S. manufacturing rights to 
the Schlatter machine for butt-welding 
rails into continuous lengths by the elec- 
tric flash method have been obtained by 
National Cylinder Gas Company, Chicago, 
it was announced by Charles J. Haines, 
president. The arrangement also covers 
manufacturing rights in Canada, Mexico, 
Central America and most of South Amer- 
ica. 

License agreements to make the _ pa- 
tented automatic rail welder have been 
signed with H. A. Schlatter AG, Swiss 
manufacturer of resistance welding ma- 
chines, Mr. Haines said. Work is under 
way to establish production of the entire 
unit in this country. 

Robert A. Baer, railway equipment sales 
consultant, has joined National Cylinder 
Gas and will head the company’s activities 
in handling the Schlatter welder. 

Acquisition of manufacturing rights to 
the Swiss equipment marks the first move 
into the specialized field of rail-joint weld- 
ing for National Cylinder Gas, a large pro- 
ducer of welding and cutting equipment 
and industrial gases. The company will 
make the machine available to American 
railroads on either a sale or a lease-and- 
service arrangement, Mr. Haines said. 

The Schlatter resistance butt welder 
can perform at a rate of 15 rail joint 
welds per hour and is capable of welding 
standard-length rails into a continuous 
quarter-mile length in less than two and 
one-quarter hours, according to company 
spokesmen. 

The Schlatter rail welder, according to 
company representatives, applies a maxi- 
mum of electric current for a minimum of 
time to steel rail ends fitted firmly to- 
gether in the machine. This welding heat 
is followed immediately by a hammer-like 
impact at up to 60 tons upsetting pressure 
that squeezes molten metal out of the weld- 
ing zone and produces a butt weld with- 
out subsequent annealing. It is claimed 
that no more than four minutes is re- 
quired to put the rail sections in the ma- 
chine, weld them, automatically shear off 
the weld burr, remove them and be ready 
for the next rail. 

The entire unit-welder, diesel-electric 
power unit and auxiliaries—occupies three 
full-size railway freight cars. 


A. Van Hassel, president of Magor Car 
Corporation, has been elected board chair- 
man and has been succeeded as president 
by Lb. C. Haigh, executive vice-president. 
F. J. Schroeder and R. Van Hassel, as- 
sistant vice-presidents, have been elected 
vice-presidents, and P. R. Vroon has been 
named treasurer to succeed R. C. Warbur- 
ton, retired. 





Norman Fesmire 


Harry R. Rowland 





W. M. Schleicher 


Robert A. Baer 


Wallace M. Schleicher, formerly general 
sales manager for Edison Storage Battery 
Division of Thomas A. Edison Industries, 
has been named manager, motive power 
and railroad sales, for C & D Batteries, Inc. 
Harrison Taylor has joined the headquar- 
ters service division, engineering depart- 
ment, of C & D, having formerly been with 
the Electric Storage Battery Company as 
staff engineer. 


Norman Fesmire, who has held various 
engineering posts with the Budd Company 
since 1942, has been appointed executive 
engineer of the Railway division. 


Harry R. Rowland, general manager of 
sales of A. M. Byers Company, has been 
elected vice-president of wrought iron 
sales. Richard I. Enzian, manager of the 
Washington, D. C., division, has been 
appointed manager of wrought iron sales, 
at Pittsburgh. Chester W. Leschenko has 
been assigned as a field service engineer 
to the Pacific coast division. 


W. H. Welty has been appointed general 
sales manager of Prime Manufacturing Com- 
pany, at Milwaukee. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. has announced 
the following reassignments: Robert H. 
Morse, Ill, from vice-president, sales, to 
vice-president, budgets and planning; V. H. 
Peterson, from vice-president, engineering, 
to vice-president, sales; John A. Cuneo, 
from vice-president and assistant to presi- 
dent to vice-president, foreign operations. 
Mr. Cuneo will be in charge of the com- 
pany’s Canadian and Mexican operations 
as well as its export division. John C. Elm- 
burg, assistant general sales manager, pro- 
moted to general sales manager, and G. R. 
Anderson, Sr., manager of the Kansas City, 
Kan., works, appointed chief engineer. 
C. E. Clausen, manager of the St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., works, named to succeed Mr. 
Anderson. Mr. Clausen’s successor is H. M. 
Goodchild, chief engineer at St. Johnsbury, 
who in turn is replaced by G. R. Anderson, 
Jr. 


Griffin Wheel Company will build a new 
plant for manufacture of cast steel railroad 
wheels at Muncie, Kan. The new opera- 
tion. scheduled for completion in the fall 
of 1958, will have a capacity of 120,000 
wheels a year and will employ 100 to 150 
people. 


Jeff W. Davis, vice-president, Kershaw 
Manufacturing Company, has been pro- 
moted to executive vice-president, and 
William A. McKay appointed vice-president, 
of sales. Harry Campbell named sales co- 
ordinator. Mr. McKay was formerly con- 
nected with the Kershaw Equipment Leasing 
Corporation, a wholly owned subsidiary. 








Buckeye Steel Castings Company has ap- 
pointed John R. Codner sales representative 
in the eastern district, New York. 
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People in the News 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY.—Dr. Lewis C. Sorrell 
appointed professor of transportation and 
director of the transportatiun institutes of 
the university's school of business admin- 
istration. Dr. Sorrell, in addition to teach- 
ing experience, has served as consultant to 
several railroads and the New York Port 
Authority, and also as assistant to the 
president of the Railway Business Asso- 
ciation, 


DELAWARE & HUDSON.—Harry H. Meyer, 
retired eastern traffic manager of the 
Chicago & Illinois Midland, named assistant 
to vice-president—traffic, D&H, New York. 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN.—J. Bert 
Byars, engineer capital expenditures, Den- 
ver, appointed assistant to chief engineer 
there, succeeding W. A. Hansen, who died 
May 14. L. J. Snyder, succeeds Mr. Byars. 
F. J. Pokorny promoted to engineer of 
contracts and right of way. H. A. Phillips 
named assistant engineer of contracts 
and right of way. Milton E. Danitschek 
appointed special engineer. 


GREAT NORTHERN.—John K. Cutforth, travel- 
ing freight agent, Portland, Ore., ap- 
pointed general agent, Milwaukee, suc- 
ceeding H. K. Osterbeck, deceased. 

Donald F. Marston, assistant master me- 
chanic, Spokane, Wash., appointed me- 
chanical assistant, St. Paul. Joseph F. N. 
Gaynor, superintendent of electrical oper- 
ations, Wenatchee, Wash., named assistant 
mechanic there. 

Willicem A. Zimmerman, associate director 
of Univac systems and programming, ap- 
pointed Univac systems and program di- 
rector, St. Paul, Minn., succeeding Thomas 
J. Lamphier, named assistant to vice-presi- 
dent—data coordination, St. Paul. 


GULF, COLORADO & SANTA FE.—C. |. Her- 
man appointed assistant to general man- 
ager, Gulf Lines, Galveston, to succeed D. 
J. Sweeney, who retired June 30. 


GULF, MOBILE & OHIO.—W. B. Hahn, gen- 
eral freight agent, Chicago, transferred to 
Mobile, Ala. 8. P. Tallman, assistant gen- 
eral freight traffic manager, Mobile, ap- 
pointed Southwestern traffic manager, New 
Orleans, La., with supervision over offices 
located at Dallas, Tex., Houston and San 
Antonio; Little Rock, Ark.; New Orleans, 
La., and Shreveport. 

F. E. Wall, assistant trainmaster, Bloom- 
ington, Ill., promoted to trainmaster, East- 
ern division at that point, succeeding P. B. 
Seals (Railway Age, June 24, p. 32). C. R. 
White, acting trainmaster, Mobile, named 
trainmaster there, succeeding W. A. Harris, 
who replaces Mr. Wall. W.C. Cooper, ter- 
minal trainmaster, Jackson, Miss., named 
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trainmaster, Alabama division, Jackson, 
succeeding R. L. Patterson, retired. J. S. 
Barnett, mechanical foreman, Jackson, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Cooper. W. E. Smith, trainmaster, 
New Albany, Miss., retired June 1. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—Phillip H. Galloway, su- 
perintendent of freight service, Markham 
Yard, Chicago, appointed assistant to vice- 
president and general manager, to succeed 
J. Robert Anderson, retired. Loren T. Coyle, 
trainmaster, Champaign, Ill., succeeds Mr. 
Galloway, and in turn is replaced by Har- 
old G. Mullins, transferred from McComb, 
Miss. Charles §. Enoch, trainmaster, Pales- 
tine, Ill., replaces Mr. Mullins, and in turn 
is replaced by Rolland H. Forbes, train- 
master, Mattoon, Ill. Mr. Forbes’ successor 
is John C. Reeves, assistant trainmaster, 
Gibson City, Ill. 


JERSEY CENTRAL.—Warren W. Boyce, assist- 
ant purchasing agent, appointed purchasing 
agent of this road and the New York & Long 
Branch, New York, succeeding G. R. Merry- 
man, who retired June 30. W. C. Bohn, su- 
pervisor stores, Elizabethport, N. J., named 
assistant purchasing agent, New York. A. 
C. Manvel, division storekeeper, Elizabeth- 
port, succeeds Mr. Bohn. K. W. Morgan, 
storekeeper, Communipaw, N. J., replaces 
Mr. Manuel. M. Barone appointed diesel 
storekeeper, Elizabethport, succeeding W. 
$. Grudzina, who succeeds Mr. Morgan. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE— Earl J. Edmond- 
son. district freight agent, Little Rock, 
Ark., retired June 30. 


MILWAUKEE.—E. W. Chesterman, assistant 
to vice-president traffic, Chicago, ap- 
pointed assistant freight traffic manager, 
sales and service there, to succeed William 
A. Murphy, who retired June 30. L. R. 
Whitehead, assistant general freight agent, 
Chicago, named to succeed Mr. Chester- 
man, and in turn is replaced by W. B. 
Fisher, chief clerk, general freight de- 
partment. 


MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS.— Duane W. 
Coad, formerly with Arthur Andersen & 
Company, appointed assistant comptroller 


of the M&StL. 


NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD.— Francis A. 
O'Neill, Jr., is chairman for the current 
fiscal year. Pursuant to the board’s rotation 
policy, he was elected to succeed Robert 
O. Boyd, who continues as a member of 
the board. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL.—William G. Chase, as- 
sistant director of labor relations, New 
York, appointed director of labor relations 
there, replacing Leo B. Fee, whose promo- 
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tion to vice-president—employee relations 
was reported in Railway Age May 27, p. 40. 


NICKEL PLATE.—Melvin J. Bickel, Jr., train- 
master, Cleveland division, Conneaut, Ohio, 
appointed terminal superintendent, Cleve- 
land, succeeding Kenneth F. Brabender, 
whose appointment as superintendent of 
the Fort Wayne—Chicago divisions was 
reported in Railway Age, July 8, p. 54. 
George G. Crews, assistant trainmaster, 
Cleveland division, Conneaut, promoted to 
trainmaster of that division. Mr. Crews is 
succeeded by William E. Leavers, agent, 
Erie, Pa. 


ONTARIO NORTHLAND’ TRANSPORTATION 
COMMISSION—S. W. Gowan, secretary, ap- 
pointed secretary and director of finances 
and accounting, North Bay, Ont. E. L. Sher- 
mon, auditor of disbursements, named 
comptroller, succeeding H. W. Teskey, re- 
tired. A. A. Hansman, general accountant, 
succeeds Mr. Sherman. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Edward €. Kinzel, man- 
ager, real estate, Philadelphia, appointed 
general manager, real estate. Richard B. 
Hain, assistant manager, property taxes, 
Philadelphia, named manager, property 
taxes, succeeding Raymond J. Littlefield, 
retired. W. C. Dilworth succeeds Mr. Hain 
as assistant manager, property taxes, 

Richard H. Clare, assistant manager, pas- 
senger rates, Philadelphia, appointed man- 
ager, passenger rates, at that point, suc- 
ceeding Claude W. Getty, retired. W. G. S. 
Savage, Jr., assistant passenger manager, 
New York region, succeeds Mr. Clare. 

Philip G. Barenbach, assistant manager, 
freight rates, Chicago, promoted to man- 
ager, freight rates there, to succeed Alphie 
E. Johnson, who retired July 1. 

Kenneth J. Silvey, assistant area engi- 
neer, Cheago, named area engineer at that 
point, replacing Charles G. Grove, retired. 


PIEDMONT & NORTHERN.—Franklin Way, as- 
sistant to president, Charlotte, N. C., ap- 
pointed assistant general manager there, 
with supervision over the operating, me- 
chanical and personnel departments in ad- 
dition to various staff responsibilities. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD.— Chairman 
Howard W. Habermeyer’s reappointment by 
President Eisenhower has been confirmed 
by the Senate. His new term will be for 
five years from August 29. 


SANTA FE.—Charles Montgomery, Jr., general 
passenger car inspector, Chicago, promoted 
to color and design engineer there, to suc- 
ceed A. R. Gardner, resigned. 


SFOKANE, PORTLAND & SEATTLE.—N. S. 
Westergard, assistant to general manager, 
Portland, Ore., advanced to general mana- 
ger there, to succeed E. H. Showalter, who 
retired June 1. 


SOUTHERN.—Willard V. Drischel, Jr., district 
freight agent, Chicago, promoted to district 
freight and passenger agent, Nashville, 
Tenn., succeeding P. A. Partrick, Jr., retired. 


WESTERN PACIFIC.—William G. Levy, as- 
sistant general auditor, San Francisco, ap- 
pointed general auditor. 


OBITUARY 


Merrel P. Callaway, 84, honorary chair- 
man and former president of the Central 
of Georgia, died June 16 at Savannah, Ga. 


James Frank Ross, 67, assistant vice- 
president operations, Railway Express 
Agency, New York, died July 3 at his 
home in Tenafly, N. J. 
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Letters from Readers 





Dallas, Tex. 
To The Editor: 

My congratulations to you upon the 
new dress you have given Railway 
Age. It is attractive and distinctive. 

Also, I want to congratulate you 
and your associates upon the high 
quality of the articles the current is- 
sue carries. Particularly was I im- 
pressed by the articles dealing with ad- 
vertising. . . 

Sporadic advertising and occasional 
speeches dealing with the industry 
will not get the job done. 

J. B. SHORES 

Director, 

Employe-Public Relations 
Texas & Pacific 


Baltimore 
TO THE EDITOR 

CHEERS FOR NEW PUBLISH- 
ING CONCEPT OUT IN JULY 1 
ISSUE TIMESAVER IS GREAT 
FOR BUSY READER JUST AS B&O 
TIMESAVER SERVICE AIDS HAR- 

RIED FREIGHT SHIPPER 
W. H. SCHMIDT JR 
DIRECTOR OF 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
BALTIMORE & OHIO 


Milwaukee 
To The Editor: 

.. . We all think that Railway Age 
has very definitely been sharpened up 
in recent issues. You are doing a good 
job and it is a marvelous thing for 
the railroad industry. 

Congratulations, too, on the article 
by Frank Shaffer on railroad vs. air- 
line advertising. I am glad to see him 
get (these ideas) into print in a man- 
agement forum where they count. 

A. C. KALMBACH 
President 
Kalmbach Publishing Co. 


Minneapolis 
To The Editor: 
July 1 issue best yet, with good, 
lively articles. . . 
Good luck! 
L. I. GELFAND 
Director of 
Public Relations 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 
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New Edison Active Material 
provides greater durability and life 





Here’s important news for battery users 
who want all the durability and service 


life it’s possible to get from a battery. 
EpIson storage batteries—the longest- 
lived, most rugged batteries ever made— 
now incorporate a new active material 
that offers even longer life expectancy. 


New economies 
in all types of service 


The result of years of extensive Edison 
research and testing—this new active ma- 
terial is ready to help you get more de- 
pendable service than ever from Ep1son 
batteries. Batteries with this new active 
material have proved they can cut battery 
costs appreciably in the face of increasing 
work demands. And the batteries used in 
these tests are still going strong, breaking 
their own records every day. 


Take on-the-job abuse 


For proof of durability, batteries with the 
new active material were tested side-by- 
side with standard Epison long-life bat- 
teries under the most severe operating 
conditions. In steel mills, railroads, and 
metal fabricating plants, in mines and 
automotive plants, in manufacturing in- 
dustries of all types—batteries with the 
new Edison active material showed im- 
proved performance and longer life. 


New active material developed 


Key to the new durability of Epison 
storage batteries is a new active material 
developed by Edison Research to in- 
crease battery economy and life. This new 
material is the outcome of a long-term 
search for an active material that could 


NICKEL—IRON 
—ALKALINE 


Edison 


«..a product of Thomas A. Edison Industries of 





With this 


batteries 


take severe electrical abuse. 


new active material, EpIsoNn 
now offer you even greater dependability, 


life, and economy. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION on batter- 
ies incorporating this new development, 
call your Edison representative, or write: 

Edison Storage Battery Division, 
Thomas A. Edison Industries, 
West Orange, N. J. 









From 4 
Thomas A. Edison 
Industries— 
“where organized 
research was born” 
—comes this 
important advance 
in storage battery 


durability. 





—THE NAME YOU CAN TRUST 
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Proven in Daily Operation, 
Servosafe* Hot Box Detectives 
Pinpoint Overheated Journal 
Boxes Instantaneously and 
Automatically 






SERVO 


fete} ince]. 7 wale), | 
OF AMERICA 





Servosafe Hot Box Detective, manufactured by 
Servo Corporation, has been proven the most 
reliable, practical, and accurate way to catch hot 
boxes. It has already been installed on such rail- 
roads as: 

e Boston & Maine Railroad 

e Chesapeake & Ohio 

e Norfolk & Western ~ 

e Reading Railroad 


Servosafe Hot Box Detective, installed at trackside, - 


detects potentially dangerous journal boxes without “j)7~ 
interference in normal operations. Even hot boxes i 
that cannot be spotted by a human observer are de-  ~ i 
tected on trains moving at 10 to over 60 mph. The & 
system indicates the position of the car or cars, and - 
the exact locations of the defective journals. * ag 

All the details on the Uni-directional and . = 
Bi-directional Servosafe Hot Bex Detectives, plus ~ ag 
operating and engineering specifications are avail: ~ “ 
able for the asking. Simply request, on your, - 

. *t.m. 


company letterhead, TDS-7600A. ” 
wi - 
# 


—_— 














Financial 





Dividends Declared 


ATLANTA & CHARLOTTE AIR LINE.—$4.50, 
semiannual, payable September 3 to holders of 
record August 20. 


AKRON, CANTON & YOUNGSTOWN.—25¢, 
extra, paid July 1 to holders of record June 18. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE. — 30¢ 
quarterly, payable September 3 to holders of 
record July 26. 


CANADA SOUTHERN.—$1.50, semiannual, pay- 
able in Canadian funds August 1, to holders 
ot record July 19. 


CAROLINA, CLINCHFIELD & OHIO.—$1.25, 
quarterly, payable July 19 to holders of 
record July 10. 


CLEVELAND & PITTSBURGH.—7% guaranteed, 
87/2¢, quarterly; 4% guaranteed, 50¢, quarter- 
ly, both payable September 3 to holders of 
record August 9 


DAYTON & MICHIGAN. — 8% preferred $1, 
quarterly, paid July 1 to holders of record 
June 


ERIE & PITTSBURGH.—7% preferred, 87'/2¢ 
quarterly, payable September 10 to holders of 
record August 30. 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—30¢, quarterly, payable Au- 
gust 23 to holders of record August 9 


LOUISVILLE, HENDERSON & ST. LOUIS.—5% 
preferred, $2.50, semiannual, payable August 
15 to holders of record August |. 


MAHONING COAL.—common, $7.50, quarter- 
ly; 5% preferred, $1.25, semiannual, both paid 
July 1 to holders of record June 27. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN.—common, 90¢, quar- 
terly, payable September 10 to holders of 
record August 12; 4% adjustment preferred, 
25¢ quarterly, payable August 9 to holders 
of record July 18. 

PENNSYLVANIA. — 35¢, quarterly, payable 
September 9 to holders of record August 5. 


PHILADELPHIA, GERMANTOWN & NORRIS- 
TOWN.—$1.50, quarterly, payable September 4 
to holders of record August 20. 


PHILADELPHIA & TRENTON.—$2.50, quarterly, 
paid June 14 to holders of record May 13. 


PIEDMONT & NORTHERN —$1.25, quarterly, 
payable July 20 to holders of record July 5. 


PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE.—$1.50, quarterly, 
payable July 15 to holders of record July 1. 


PITTSFIELD & NORTH ADAMS.—$2.50, semi- 
annual paid July 1 to holders of record 
June 18. 


PITTSBURGH, YOUNGSTOWN & ASHTABULA.— 
7% preferred, $1.75, quarterly, payable Sep 
tember 3 to holders of record August 20. 


PROVIDENCE & WORCESTER.—$2.50, quarter- 
ly, paid July 1 to holders of record June 17. 


READING.—50¢, quarterly, 
2 to holders of record July 11 


SARATOGA & SCHENECTADY.—$3, paid July 
15 to holders of record July 1. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE.— 621/2¢, quarterly, paid 
June 27 to holders of record June 14. 


ST. LOUIS-SAN FRANCISCO.—371/2¢, payable 
September 17 to holders of record September 


3. 


STONY BROOK.—$2.50, semiannual, paid July 
1 to holders of record June 29. 


TEXAS & PACIFIC.—common, $1.25, quarter- 
ly; preferred, $1.25, quarterly, both paid June 
29 to holders of record June 26 


UNITED NEW JERSEY R.R. & CANAL.—$2.50, 
quarterly, payable October 1 to holders of 
record September 20. 


WARE RIVER.—$3.50, semiannual, paid July 
3 to holders of record June 18. 

WESTERN MARYLAND.—7% first preferred, 
$1.75, quarterly, 5% first preferred 371/2c, 
quarterly; 4% second preferred, $1, quarterly, 
all paid June 28 to holders of record June 18. 


WESTERN PACIFIC.—75¢, quarterly, payable 
August 15 to holders of record August 1. 


payable August 
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Westinghouse Air Brake Company, Air Brake 
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Rates: $10 per column inch (1 deep x 15@” wide) 
Equipment used or resale acceptable in this section 





FOR SALE 
railway equipment 


Used—As is—Reconditioned 
RAmeny CARS 


LOCOMOTIVES 
Diesel, Steam, Gesoline, 
Diesel-Electric 


special offerings 
20 Cupola Type, Steel Underframe Caboose 
Cars, Cast Steel Trucks 
1—Browning No. 3 Diese! Locomotive Crane 
tanderd Gauvge—2712-Ton Capacity . 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 
SOHSHSSNHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSOSSCSSSESE 


és 


Service-tested 
Freight Cer Repair Parts 
Fer All Types of Cars 


a Tank Cers and 
Storage Tanks 
6,000. 8,000- and 10, + areca 
Cleaned and Tested 


RON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


General 13486 So. Brainard Ave. 
Office HS eam 33, Iinois 
Phone: Mitchell 6-1212 


New York 60-c Church Street 


Office New York 7, New York 
Phone: BEekman 3-8230 











This index is an editorial feature, maintained for the convenience 
of readers. It is not a part of the advertiser’s contract and Railway 


Age assumes no responsibility for its correctness. 


FOR SALE 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE CO. — OPPOSED PISTON 
DIESEL ENGINE SPARE PARTS 
NEW-UNUSED — BIG SAVINGS 


Crankshafts (Upper & Lower) 


Blowers 


Vertical Drive Assembly 
Bearings—Main, Con. rod 
Connecting Rods 


Pistons 


Many other parts 


SERVICE PARTS DIVISION 
A. G. SCHOONMAKER COMPANY, INC. 


New York Address 


50 Church Street 
New York 7, N.Y. 
Ph. Digby 9-4350 


California Address 


Ft. Spring Street 
Sausalito, California 
Ph. Edgewater 2-1490 














FOR SALE 
RECONDITIONED 
RAILROAD CARS FOR INTERPLANT USE 
GONDOLAS e BOX e FLAT 
ERMAN-HOWELL DIVISION 


332 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
WEbster 9-0500 








Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 
Inspection—T este—Consultation 
All Railway Equipmeat 
Structures and Materials 
General Offices: 

175 W. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
New York-Pittsburgh-St. Louis 


BUY 
U. S. SAVINGS 
BONDS 








APPRENTICE TRAINING 
Since 1909, The Railway Educa- 
tional Bureau has trained men 
for a number of our major rail- 
roads. We furnish the texts, ques- 
tions and grading service for all 
technical instruction covering 3- 
or 4-year programs. These are 
raising the skill and efficiency of 
3000 apprentices today. The Bu- 
reau is staffed and _ its 
authored by railroad men. 
formation is available describing 
methods used and fields covered. 
Also special courses are avail- 
able for individual employees 
seeking advancement. THE 
RAILWAY EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU, 1809 Capitol Avenue, 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 
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FOR SALE 


14-Baldwin-Westinghouse 140 ton, 
600 HP electric-diesel locomo- 
tives, road or switching, std. ga., 
built World War II, modern- 
ized 1949, usable either as 
diesel or trolley type. A-1 condi- 
tion. South-west. $35,000 each. 


H. Y. SMITH COMPANY 
828 No. Broadway 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


POSITION DESIRED 


Railway Maintenance Officer avail- 
able after Sept. Ist. Budget, 
profit and program minded. Can 
I help ease your load? Address 
Box 831, RAILWAY AGE, 30 
Church St.. New York 7, N.Y. 


FULLY 
GUARANTEED 


FOSTER 


QUALITY 


RELAYING 


Lower installation and maintenance 
costs—handle more cars better. Foster 
nationwide warehouses also stock 
every New Rail Section 12# through 
175%, Switch Material and Accessories 
to meet your specific job requirements. 


SEND FOR CATALOGS 
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THERE'S NO CEILING ON POTENTIAL 


How to Generate Traffic 


There are two sources of increased 
traffic—for an individual railroad, or 
for the railroads as a whole. One is the 
winning of a larger share of existing 
tonnage, and the other is the provision 
of rates and service which give rise to 
traffic that has not moved before. 


[he opportunity for increasing traffic by 
diversion from competitors is large, but is limited 
to tonnage already existent. The volume of move- 
ment which might be generated by lower costs 
and more attractive rates and service—as the 
country’s population and production grow— 
is limited only by the degree of skill and per- 
sistence which is applied to improve relative 
costs, rates and quality of service. 

Just look at the fantastic growth that the 
electric utilities have enjoyed—not by taking 
business away from each other, but primarily 
(1) because rates have been cleverly devised to 
increase consumption, by reducing unit charges 
as volume goes up; and (2) by multiplying tools 
and appliances which use low-cost current. 





& 

There is a fot more to “service” than just 
keeping the trains on schedule—important as 
that is. When Lou Sprague induced a shipper to 
load flour in bulk, thereby saving himself $81 
per carload in the cost of sacks (see Railway 
Age of April 8, page 36)—he probably did 
more to make rail service advantageous to the 
shipper than any possible rate concession would 
have done. The shipper is not interested, merely, 
in his line-haul freight rate, but in his overall 
costs, including intraplant handling costs. 

Systems and devices for freight handling which 
reduce shippers’ overall costs are, for the rail- 
roads, what new electrical appliances have been 


The Action Page 





for the utilities. They make the service of the 
railroads (or the utilities) more attractive. 

When air freight got its initial development a 
few years ago, it started out by taking away a 
comparatively few pounds of traffic already mov- 
ing by other forms of transportation—but its 
subsequent growth seems to have come, at least 
in large part, from traffic which had not been 
moving at all. 


Look what happened in the early days of the 
railroads. The first railroads were built either to 
give access to adjacent waterways, or to haul pas- 
sengers. But, prior to the coming of the railroads, 
not much traffic—either freight or passengers— 
was being moved by the railroads’ predecessors. 
The railroads grew, not from the traffic they took 
away from predecessor agencies of transportation, 
but because of the new traffic which was gen- 
erated by the new speed of service and new level 
of charges which the railroads were able to offer. 

The railroads today are, at least potentially, a 
new form of transportation. For a century their 
innate low-cost, mass-production ability has been 
concealed and heavily discounted by the burden, 
also placed upon them, of doing a small-scale, 
retail transportation business. The cost of con- 
ducting this expensive branch-line and_ local 
business was “averaged out” in rates charged for 
really economical mass-production movement. 
This practice largely concealed the superior eco- 
nomy of railroad service in many areas of traffic, 
and invited invasion of competition which can- 
not do the job as economically as the railroads. 

As the railroads move to pull out of the retail 
and local transportation business—and_ transfer 
such traffic to tools better designed to handle it 
—their economic superiority for the really heavy- 
volume, mass-movement business will become 
more and more evident. 





OPPORTUNITY: Heavily loaded passenger and freight trains, with modern 
power, and freight handled through automatic yards, the bookkeeping being done 
electronically—such things are to the old-style railroad about as an 1860-type rail- 
road was to the mule-drawn canal boat. The railroads have a brand new oppor- 
tunity before them—nothing less than a “new railway age.” But it will take a lot of 
imagination and hard work to turn what is potential into actual accomplishment. 
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MORE CAR MILEAGE THROUGH LONGER 
SERVICE LIFE WITH GREATER SAFETY... 









A. A. R. Type H 
Tightlock Coupler H-80 


‘ M1 1 
Retainer Y-11-B Radial 


Connection Seat 
Y-26 





Yoke Y-65—Standard 


TYPE H ‘Pratt Geor Application 
TIGHTLOCK COUPLERS ny 
Radial 
Connection 
Y-25-A 





Yoke Y-50 Standard 
Pocket for Conventional 
Draft Gear Application 


be 
seers rappeesta " say 
oR Raa Bahn, ROR ere 


CARS EQUIPPED WITH SYMINGTON-GOULD TYPE H TIGHTLOCK COUPLERS 


intercouple with existing standard couplers with —_ well as noise resulting from such slack. With 
reduced contour slack. These couplers insure Symington-Gould Type H Tightlock Couplers 
positive engagement when coupling at slow fatigue failures are reduced and service life is 
speeds. Eliminate slack in coupler contour as extended. 


THE Syutngtore-Cowll Coycotation 
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TRAIN OPERATION 
by SIGNAL INDICATION 


the accepted method of operating a railroad 


Does mean- 


“TOO MUCH” INVESTMENT? 


Investment depends on the job to be done. On most 
lines now operating without block signals, you can 
install entirely adequate cTc facilities for less than 
automatic block signaling would cost. 

If signals are already in, investment can be held to a 
minimum by utilizing much of the existing equipment. 





Does mean- 
“TOO MUCH” APPARATUS ? 


cTc is a method—the best we know—of operating a 
railroad. The amount and the kinds of apparatus 
depend on the job to be done. On light-traffic lines, for 
example, you can use hand switches. You may even 
need fewer signals than would be required for auto- 
matic block signaling. 


How much will cost me? 


Your own team of operating personnel and signal 
officers can give you the facts on costs. If you need us, 
GRS Transportation Engineers are ready to work with 
you, to give you a cost estimate and a conservative 
forecast of how quickly you may anticipate paying off 
your investment from savings. 


(GJENERAL RAILWAY SIGNAL (0 


ROCHESTER 2, N. Y. NEW YORK 17 CHICAGO 1 ST. LOUIS 1 











